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T 1s Less than three years ago that 

Vice President Nixon waited at the 

airfield to extend an official welcome 
in the name of a sympathetic nation. 
The place was Camp Kilmer, N. J., and 
those arriving were the first of the 
Hungarians fleeing the Soviet terror. Im- 
migration formalities had been waived: 
public opinion had demanded immedi- 
ate action to provide security and new 
homes for the refugees of the Novem- 
ber, 1956 uprising. 

The fact is that there are 6,000 other 
Hungarians, who fled their country at 
that time, still in camps in Austria. 
Their situation seems to have lost its 
power to stir our imagination. More 
pathetic still is the plight of the 30,000 
“hard to resettle” refugees who have 
been living in camps in Europe since 
the end of the war. Rejected by man- 
power teams from countries seeking 
immigrants because their skills did not 
fit immediate needs or because their 
age or health made them unpromising 
material, they exist in permanent squa- 
lor, in 1800 camps, their children never 
having known any other life than that 
of the crowded shack, the common 
latrine and the single, outdoor faucet 
for 50 people. Then there are the 8,000 
Europeans, caught in Red China, seek- 
ing asylum in the free world. Hong 
Kong is bursting with a million refu- 
gees from mainland China. Ten years 
after the Palestine war homeless Arabs 
number nearly a million. Ours is indeed 
the Age of the Uprooted. In the last 
15 years 40 million refugees were driven 
into permanent exile. 

To focus attention on the abiding 
problem of the refugee, to awaken con- 
sciences to the plight of the homeless, 
to mobilize all public and private re- 
sources to alleviate this mass of misery, 
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... just a few things: 


the United Nations’ General Assembly 
resolved that June 1, 1959 to June 1, 
1960 will be known as “World Refugee 
Year.” 

Continuing the active concern cf his 
predecessor, Pope John XXIII promptly 
endorsed the World Refugee Year in a 
special broadcast, declaring: 

Everybody has the duty to take this mat- 

ter to heart and to do whatever is in his 

power to bring this sad situation to an 

end. 
The Holy See doubled the, token contri- 
bution it has been making annually to 
the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees and announced that it will make 
an additional gift from the proceeds of 
its special World Refugee Year stamp 
issue. 

The chief hope of the World Refugee 
Year is to close the camps in Europe. 
Given the public apathy on the ques- 
tion in nearly all countries, it is doubt- 
ful if even that goal will be achieved. 
New refugees, moreover, continue to 
seek haven in the free world. There 
seems merit, then, in the suggestion of 
The Economist “to set more ambitious 
goals:” 

Could not the chance be taken to establish 
both financially and psychologically a 
more realistic approach to the whole 
problem. If so, the Year might not only 
reach a peak in fund-raising and migra 
tion; it might also lead to an improved 
system under which uprooted people no 
longer have to rely on sporadic generosity 
and ad hoc efforts. 

Our American responsibilities are clear. 
How falteringly we are meeting them 
and the scandal of our discriminatory 
immigration laws emerges from Profes- 
sor Amundson’s article which Soca 
Orpver is happy to publish as its con- 
tribution to the World Refugee Year. 

BE. Ds 83: 








N JuNE of 1955, after 15 years of 

rapid growth and change in the 

economy, the Canadian government 
appointed a Royal Commission on Can- 
ada’s Economic Prospects to report on 
what probably lies ahead during the 
next 25 years. This commission has 
been popularly known as the Gordon 
Commission, after its chairman, Mr. 
W. L. Gordon of Toronto. 


So broad a project meant collecting 
facts and opinions from every corner of 
the country. To this end, the commis- 
sion held public hearings from St. John’s 
in Newfoundland to Victoria on Van- 
couver Island. During these hearings 
it received some 330 formal submis- 
sions as evidence, plus many written 
expressions of informal opinion. 


The commission also engaged a num- 
ber of Canadian economists and stu- 
dents of the Canadian industrial and 
commercial scene to prepare subsidiary 
studies. About 34 of these studies were 
published under the auspices of the com- 
mission.! They deal with every impor- 
tant industry and with the main aspects 
of the economy as a whole, such as the 
capital market, the labor supply, foreign 
trade and commercial policy, and the 
influence of the U. S. on the Canadian 
economy. 


Early in 1958 the commission pub- 
lished its Final Report.? From its wealth 


Two of these studies have been used ex- 
tensively in this article: John H. Young, 
Canadian Commercial Policy. Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, 1957. I. Brecher and S. S. 
Riesman, Canada-United States Economic 
Relations. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1957. 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, Final Report. Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, 1957. 


The author has studied Economics in both 
Canadian and American universities. 
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The dilemma: economic 


Canada’s 


of detail it is possible to sketch the 
Canadian scene—past, present and fu- 
ture—and its various relationships with 
the United States. 


Recent development 

Canada’s present social and economic 
institutions are similar to those of the 
U. S. The economic history of the two 
countries is, however, quite different. 
Two main points can be drawn from a 
brief survey of Canada’s past. First, 
Canada’s development and its industrial- 
ization came much later than in the 
U. S. Secondly, since 1945 Canada has 
been growing much faster than the 
United States. 


In 1900 Canada was still a sleepy, 
stagnant land, with a population of 
only about five and one-third million. 
Indeed, during the last quarter of the 
19th century, about two million Ca- 
nadians, anxious for opportunity, emi- 
grated to the fast-growing U. S. 


Again, Canada’s economic base was 
always narrow. Until 1939 her story 
was that of one, or a few, staple pro- 
ducts for export. In her early history, 
the chief product was fur, later lum- 
ber. After 1900 she became primarily a 
wheat economy; newsprint and non- 
ferrous metals were added to wheat after 
1920. Canada still depends for pros- 
perity upon the success of her export 
industry, for in 1955 more than one- 
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advancement means some loss of independence 


Economic Future 


fifth of the national product was ex- 
ported. Her exports still consist almost 
exclusively of a small list of semi-pro- 
cessed or raw materials. 

With the Second World War, how- 
ever, a diversified manufacturing in- 
dustry became important. In 1939, sec- 
ondary manufacturing accounted for 
about 15 per cent of the Gross National 
Product, while agriculture and the re- 
source industries combined accounted 
for about 33 per cent. By 1955, sec- 
ondary manufacturing contributed 20 
per cent of the G.N.P. and the two 
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primary industries had fallen to 24 per 
cent.2 Though still far from self-suf- 
ficient, Canada has developed a di- 
versified economic base, her citizens 
enjoy a standard of living second in the 
world only to that of the United States. 
Canadian vs. American growth 

The following table compares some 
of the main economic indicators of both 
Canada and the U. S. for selected years. 
Despite the disturbing factors of depres- 
sion and war, the trend is clear. Canada’s 
growth has been faster and the welfare 
of its people has been improving faster. 


MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS: | 
Canadian Expressed as a Percentage of American* 








| Gross Disposable | Personal 
| National } Personal Consumption Output 
Product | Income per Expenditure | per 
_Year__|__Population | (a)_—S_|_ capita (a) __|_per capita (a) |  Man-hour 

1926 8.04% +: 5.19% 66.5% 61.8% 59.3% 
1939 8.51% | 342% | 69.5% 60.5% Not available 
1950 9.02% | 6.13% 68.1% 67.4% 68.4% 
1955 9.43% | 6.28% | 71.4% 67.2% | 73.3% 











a) Original figures both were expressed in constant (1949) dollars of the respective countries. 








The over-all figures of population 
and Gross National Product show the 
steadiest improvement. However, it will 
be noticed how small Canada’s economy 
is in comparison with the United States. 

The average Canadian’s disposable in- 
come (after taxes) is less than three- 
quarters that of the average American’s. 
Though differences in prices and tastes 
between the two countries detract from 
its exactness, this figure is a good indi- 
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cation of how well off Canadians are in 
comparison with their neighbors. This 
lower standard of living is largely the 
result of lower productivity, which is 
shown in the table as Output per Man- 
hour. The lower productivity, in turn, 
is due mainly to the smallness of the 
Canadian market, which makes it im- 


3 Ibid., p. 83, Table 5.2. 
4 Brecher, op. cit. pp. 227-233, Tables 35-38, 
41. 
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possible for Canadian producers to take 
advantage of the savings involved in 
mass production and specialization. 

The most noticeable improvement, 
however, has come in productivity. This 
is because of the growth of the Ca- 
nadian market, which has brought more 
specialization. It is also due to the new- 
ness of most Canadian industries and to 
the fact that Canada, much like Japan 
and Russia in earlier decades, has been 
able to borrow the technological im- 
provements of her neighbors. In the 
first stages of industrialization it is 
easy to improve more quickly than 
more mature economies. 

The basic factor in Canada’s rapid 
growth, after her natural wealth, has 
been the high level of investment. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1955, over 20 per cent 
of the national income has been devoted 
to investment and further growth. The 
corresponding figure for the U. S. was 
14 per cent.® This heavy outlay for in- 
vestment has led to problems to be 
examined later. 


The future 

We have seen that Canada, a late- 
comer to the industrial field, has been 
improving rapidly and even outstrip- 
ping the U. S. Can such growth be 
expected to last? 

According to the Gordon Commis- 
sion estimates, Canada’s growth will be 
somewhat slower over the next 25 years; 
it will still be faster than that of the 
United States. 

Canada’s population is expected to 
rise to 24 million by 1975, which 
would be a 75 per cent rise over the 
present population, This compares favor- 
ably with the anticipated growth of 
51 per cent in the U. S. during the 
same years.® 

The Canadian level of living is also 
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expected to improve more quickly than 
in the U. S. The Paley Commission pro- 
jected an annual growth rate in the 
American G. N. P. of 2.8 per cent. This 
estimate has since been revised to 3.2 
per cent. The Gordon Commission ex- 
pects Canada’s G.N.P. to rise at a rate 
between 4.1 per cent and 4.6 per cent 
annually. The per capital G.N.P. in the 
U. S. is therefore expected to grow at 
an annual rate of about 1.6 per cent 
while the comparable estimate for Can- 
ada is between 1.8 percent and 2.3 per 
cent.” 

Such statistical estimates should be 
qualified by more general observations. 
The reasons adduced for Canada’s faster 
growth in the recent past should con- 
tinue to be operative. For Canada is 
still in the process of industrialization. 
And since its market is still only 7 per 
cent of the American market, it has 
yet to reap the full benefits of large 
and specialized production. 

Again, the resource industries, larger 
and more efficient because they serve 
world markets, are expected to con- 
tinue to draw factors of production 
from less efficient industries, notably 
agriculture. This will benefit Canadian 
productivity and hence Canadian wealth 
and welfare generally. 

Canada has been able to make great 
strides in catching up with America by 
borrowing from her neighbor’s vast store 
of technology. Now if the future holds 
such technological innovations as can 
only be implemented on a very large 
scale—certain types of automation come 
to mind—then American productivity 
might well rise faster than Canada’s. If, 
on the other hand, innovations are of a 


5 Ibid., pp. 234-235. 
6 Ibid., p. 237. 
7 Ibid., p. 238. 
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more modest nature, then Canada too 
will be able to use them and in balance 
reap the benefits of her greater popula- 
tion growth. 


But not even the most optimistic 
hold out the hope that Canadians will 
reach the American level of living by 
1975 or 1980. They will continue to 
pay more for manufactured goods, es- 
pecially consumers’ durables; they will 
have less to spend in terms of real goods. 
They will, in other words, continue to 
pay a premium every day for their 
political independence, which they treas- 
ure in defiance of economics and 
geography. 

For the North American continent, 
now recognized as a natural defense 
unit, is also a natural economic unit. 
Now, the population of Canada is 
spread out in a thin strip, usually less 
than 200 miles wide, stretching along 
the U. S. border from Atlantic to 
Pacific. Each section of Canada has 
more natural geographic and economic 
ties with the section of the U. S. just 
across the border than it has with the 
rest of the country. Thus, Canadian 
policies have always had to deal with 
the problem of keeping the east-west 
ties stronger than the north-south pull. 


In this, the government has been 
aided by the traditions of the Canadian 
people. Indeed, governments have been 
sent to defeat at least twice when 
charged with being too obliging towards 
Washington. The nation was formed as 
a gesture of defense against a threaten- 
ing U. S. And today, though Canadians 
borrow American production  tech- 
niques, prefer American-type goods and 
entertainment and, above all, live amid 
American-type social institutions and 
patterns, yet they have a traditional 
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abhorrence of union with their neigh- 
bors. 


But though Canadians have made 
their decision clear over the years, a 
dilemma remains: economic advance- 
ment means some loss of independence, 
at least economically, and, they fear, 
politically. For despite political bound- 
aries, the two countries form an eco- 
nomic unit; and the U. S., because of 
its size, exerts incomparably more in- 
fluence on Canada. 


Canadians, in fact, live constantly in 
the shadow of the U. S. About 60 per 
cent of their exports are sold there— 
over 11 per cent of everything pro- 
duced in Canada—and three-quarters of 
their imports are bought there. Canada 
is thus highly susceptible to American 
ups and downs. Again, because of the 
constant Canadian dealings in the New 
York money market, Canada’s mone- 
tary policies are often adversely af- 
fected by those of the Federal Reserve. 
The list of areas in which American 
influence is felt could be greatly ex- 
tended. We shall concern ourselves here 
with two points where the pressure is 
felt more acutely and which have re- 
ceived a great deal of attention in the 
Canadian press and in the last election 
campaigns. 


Commercial policy 


Perhaps the Canadian dilemma is 
seen in sharpest outline when one studies 
the commercial policies of the two 
countries. This is not too strange, for 
though they have a predominantly eco- 
nomic effect, such policies are under- 
taken for political motives. Except in 
rare instances, there are no valid eco- 
nomic motives present. 


Let us begin with U. S. policies. 
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This point was not stressed by the Gor- 
don Commission, since policy recom- 
mendations would have been somewhat 
out of place. Yet it is no secret that 
the Canadian reaction to American com- 
mercial policies, and to her protective 
tariffs in particular, has traditionally 
been bitter. 

Secondary industry has come late to 
Canada. Her market is still quite tiny. 
Canadian producers, wishing to ex- 
pand, look therefore to the market 
across the so-called unguarded frontier. 
Tariffs unfair 

They look on American tariffs as un- 
fair. Because of the relative size of the 
economies, they feel, free access by 
Canadian goods to the American market 
would not harm American industry, yet 
would greatly benefit Canada. Indeed, 
Canadians are highly sensitive to one 
fact that is largely ignored by the 
American public: that is, that American 
tariffs have more than ten times the 
effect on Canada that they have on the 
United States. 

Thus, though Canadians were relieved 
when the Reciprocal Trades Agreement 
Act was renewed, some of them never- 
theless find it hard to agree that the 
U. S. is justified in demanding, under 
the terms of this law, that a small, 
young country like Canada must give 
comparable concessions to obtain freer 
entry for Canadian goods. They feel, 
in other words, that because of the size 
and maturity of their economy, the 
Americans could well afford to allow 
entry of Canadian goods without de- 
manding a reduction in Canadian tariffs. 
For at the present stage of Canadian 
development, such reductions would 
mean an end of many Canadian in- 
dustries. 

It is also felt, with more justification, 
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that the American tariff structure has 
a greatly distorting effect on the Ca- 
nadian economy, inasmuch as it allows 
in duty-free only raw and semi-pro- 
cessed goods. Newsprint is the only 
major, fully-manufactured item allowed 
in without duty. Because Canadian sec- 
ondary manufacturing can produce only 
for the small domestic market, the 
economy has a bias towards the primary 
industries. The picture of Canada ship- 
ping relatively cheap raw materials to 
the U. S. only to buy back the pro- 
cessed article is not entirely false. 
Coupled with the depressing and dis- 
torting effect of these policies is their 
incoherence. Canadians feel that, inas- 
much as the larger part of the American 
economic profession and the Adminis- 
tration itself have long been in favor of 
freer trade policies, the Congress is re- 
sponsible for the restrictions. Further, 
they entertain the idea that Congress 
favors such policies because of local 
pressure on individual Congressmen, 
rather than for broad reasons of state. 
But if they feel bitter about tariffs, 
many Canadians become even more in- 
dignant over quotas, whether formal or 
informal, such as those imposed on 
zinc, lead and oil. They also feel that 
American government purchasing poli- 
cies have been irresponsible at times. 
For example, the policies with regard to 
nickel in the early 1950s disrupted the 
market rather thoroughly. They argue 
that such actions are arbitrary. They 
disrupt traditional market relations 
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merely to bail a few firms out of dif- 
ficulties which could be remedied by 
means other than running to the 
government for help. 

On the other hand, Canadians are 
silent about their own tariffs. They feel 
that they, as a young and small country, 
are entitled to some protection against 
the U. S. More specifically, it is pointed 
out that if the American tariff schedule 
tends to distort the Canadian economy 
towards the primary industries, the Ca- 
nadian tariff works towards restoring 
the balance and helps promote a diversi- 
fied secondary industry. 

Twice in carlier times governments 
were rejected by the country when they 
campaigned on the platform of even 
limited reciprocity with the U. S. This 
attitude remains, for though Canadians 
want desperately to sell in the Ameri- 
can market, they feel that easier access 
of American goods would hurt Ca- 
nadian industry, increase their eco- 
nomic dependence and even increase. the 
possibility of union. It is doubtful if 
the opinion is justified but it will prob- 
ably long persist. 

Thus Canadians will continue to pay 
higher prices for protected domestic 
goods—anywhere from 10 per cent to 
50 per cent more than Americans.* 
They feel that they must, that this is 
part of the price of independence. 

But as has been intimated, it is not 
because of the higher prices that Ca- 
nadians feel the pressure of their di- 
lemma so acutely over tariffs. It is be- 
cause they see themselves as an integral 


7 2 


Cf. Young, op. cit. pp. 163-233, for a de- 
tailed estimate of comparative prices on 
hundreds of consumers’ items in Canada 
and the U. S. Through this study the 
author comes to the interesting conclusion 
that supporting protected industries costs 
Canadians between $610 and $753 million 
annually. (p. 72) 
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part of North America, the logical 
suppliers of some of the U. S. needs. 
Yet they are denied this opportunity, 
since they are excluded from the Ameri- 
can market by artificial barriers, barriers 
which are, in a way, only the outcome 
of their own choice of independence. 


U. S. investment and control 

Canada has kept up a high level of 
investment since the war. This has led 
to growth and improvement but the 
obverse side of the coin must now be 
inspected. Of necessity, Canada has had 
to rely on foreign capital to sustain her 
growth rate. This has been true since 
1900 when Canada first began to grow. 

However, two trends have developed 
lately to disturb Canadians. The first 
is the rising U. S. share of foreign 
capital: from less than one-half in the 
1920s to over three-quarters at present.® 
The second trend has been that away 
from debt capital and towards “direct 
investment.” When the foreign investor 
invests directly, he retains control of 
the enterprise. This usually happens in 
one of two ways: either a foreign com- 
pany sets up a subsidiary in Canada or 
a group of non-residents form a com- 
pany in Canada and retain ownership of 
more than 50 per cent of the voting 
stock. By 1955, 57 per cent of the 
foreign capital invested in Canada had 
been invested directly.?° 

These two trends mean that Ameri- 
can businessmen have acquired control 
over a sizable portion of the Canadian 
economy. In 1954, Americans con- 
trolled 42 per cent of the capital in 
Canadian manufacturing industries. 
American-controlled firms produced 30 
per cent of the selling value of all 


% Brecher, op. cit., p. 88. Table 16. 
10]bid., p. 91, Table 18. 
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Canadian manufacturing.'' Their con- 
trol over the resource industries is more 
extensive. 

Now outside help has been absolutely 
vital to Canada’s growth. Besides the 
mere volume of money poured in, there 
are certain types of enterprise that 
would not often be feasible for Ca- 
nadian groups, especially large scale 
enterprises in the resource industries. 
To such ventures, American firms are 
able to contribute experience and large 
pools of capital concentrated in a few 
hands. They can also guarantee buyers, 
usually the parent firm or its traditional 
customers. 

Thus, though Canadians are restive 
when they watch the growing “foreign 
control,” they are here again faced with 
their dilemma. For if they are willing 
to pay for independence, how high are 
they willing to go? Foregoing prosperity 
would seem a little expensive. And so, 
despite the wails of editors and the war- 
cries of campaigning politicians, these 
critics must, in the same breath, be at 
pains to point out that the foreign 
capital is, after all, still welcome. 

They therefore corner themselves into 
saying that what they criticize are the 
abuses. Yet there have been very few 
abuses. Certainly, the Gordon Commis- 
sion’s thoughtful treatment of the prob- 
lem leaves the impression that such 
abuses are few and of relatively minor 
importance.!? American businessmen in 
Canada are not agents of a dastardly 
plot to buy out the country. Their in- 
vestments there are merely a natural 
extension of their business enterprises. 
They look on Canada, with its peculiar 
resources and position, as the natural 
source of raw materials or the place for 


11Jbid., p. 103, Table 26, p. 107, Table 29. 
12]bid., pp. 112-163. Final Report, pp. 389- 
401. 
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a new factory, as a new market. Indeed 
their presence in Canada, and their 
purely business reasons for being there, 
are the best evidence of the natural 
unity of the North American economy. 
Thus the bases of the complaints 
about Americans buying up Canada, of 
keeping Canada in the reduced status 
of a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water, are not the evil machinations of 
American businessmen. The blame can 
be laid partly at the door of American 
tariff policies. But more fundamentally 
the trouble stems from the relationship 
between the two countries, They are 
separated by a boundary which has le- 
gitimate roots, certainly, in history and 
the basic political outlook of the Ca- 
nadian people, but which flies in the 
face of geography and economics, And 
if the artificiality of the boundary is to 
wreak economic havoc, the Canadians, 
younger and weaker, are bound to suffer 
more. The boundary will remain, but if 
Canadians might seem at times to de- 
mand too much of their neighbors, it is 
that they are having a difficult time 
maintaining their precarious balance. 





So, despite the growth and prospects 
of Canada, the country will continue to 
be faced with two large problems: a 
small population rattling around in a 
huge country; and, more basic, the 
“foreign influence” of its giant, friendly 
neighbor, of which, according to bald 
economics, it really should be a part. 
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OIL INDUSTRY 
CENTENNIAL 


C ‘CO: Is WHERE YOU FIND IT” 
is an adage which was 
dramatically verified on 

August 28, 1859 for “Uncle Billy” 

Smith and Edwin L. Drake at Titus- 

ville, Pennsylvania. 


This year is the centenary of the oil 
industry, one of the pillars of modern 
industrial society. 


Historical firsts are always difficult 
to establish; especially is this so in the 
case of oil with its physical origins lost 
in the haze of pre-history. The Greek 
historian, Herodotus, mentioned the 
presence of oil in the regions of Mesopo- 
tamia, We know also that the Spaniards 
smeared ship bottoms with the precious 
subterranean mineral in the 16th cen- 
tury and that the Indians used it for 
bartering, for medicine and for stoking 
ceremonial fires. The industrial uses of 
oil with its immense economic signifi- 
cance is only a hundred years old, a 
mere moment in the scale of geological 
time. The claim of Titusville to histor- 
ical renown lies in the fact that the 
inky geyser which punctured the sky 
that memorable day came from the 





A New York Jesuit studying at Innsbruck, 
Father Hurley will be remembered for his 
analysis of the economics of the motion pic- 
ture industry in our Jan., Feb., March 1957 
issues. 
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first well to be drilled. The oil industry’s 
steady growth has since served as a cata- 
lytic agent in the shaping of modern 
history. 


The “oil industry in the post-Civil 
War period showed small promise. Pro- 
duction methods were primitive. The 
spring-rig pole was operated by a man 
jumping up and down on one end of 
the pole; crude cable tools served to 
punch down into the underground 
vaults where oil lazied about. Prospect- 
ing was a matter of tracing rumors of 
oil seepages, playing hunches and using 
divining rods. Refining methods invar- 
iably made use of a batch process which 
consumed much time to produce the 
major products of the day: kerosene and 
lubricating oils. These items were either 
delivered from door-to-door by horse 
and wagon or could be purchased at the 
local grocery or hardware store. Bulk 
transportation of petroleum was carried 
out mainly by barges, steamers, schoon- 
ers and wagons. Risk capital was hard 
to find: speculation in land leases and 
wildcatting characterized the early de- 
cades of the American oil enterprise. 


In each of the five stages comprising 
the history of the oil industry, crude 
methods were displaced by more refined 
techniques. Geologists reduced oil dis- 
covery to a science; rotary drilling pen- 
etrated producing horizons at even 
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greater depths: distillation methods in 
refining were made less discontinuous 
and less wasteful; pipe lines with pump- 
ing stations aided oil distribution; brand 
advertising and bulk selling enhanced 
marketing opportunities. By 1870 the 
industry was striving to shed the co- 
coon in which it had been stirring. 

In that year the formation of the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio with 
John D. Rockefeller as President was a 
benchmark in the oil industry in parti- 
cular and in economic history in gen- 
eral. The need for large sums of capital 
and the desire to combat the violent 
price vacillations of the decade prompt- 
ed Rockefeller and his colleagues to 
embark on a policy of mergers and con- 
solidations. The famous Trust Agree- 
ment in 1882 sought horizontal and 
vertical integration by means of acqui- 
sition of shareholdings in firms owning 
pipe lines, refineries and domestic mar- 
keting outlets. The new arrangement 
involved properties totaling $70 million 
and gave birth to the Jersey Standard 
and the New York Standard companies. 
Centralized management and adminis- 
trative committees enabled the Standard 
complex to ride out the instability of 
the 1870s by such policies as central- 
ized purchasing, development of by- 
products and new markets, concentra- 
tion of refining in a few large-scale 
plants, and the slashing of freight rates 
by volume traffic. The rise of Stan- 
dard Oil is identified with the growth 
of American capitalism. 

During these years American oil ac- 
tivity was chiefly confined to the states 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia. Texas attracted interest in 1894 
with the famous discovery at Corsicana 
but its real heyday came with the 
spectacular Spindletop gusher in 1901, 
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an unquestionable milestone in the in- 
dustry’s history. Spindletop had 138 
producing wells; by 1902 this one pool 
matched the oil production of the rest 
of the world. Investment capital was 
consequently attracted to the Gulf 
Coast area and new companies came 
into being. Soon Standard Oil found 
itself confronted with serious compe- 
tition, Subsequent discoveries in 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas and Cali- 
fornia provided additional impetus to 
the maturing industry. 


Advent of automobile 


Especially significant was the work 
of Duryea, Haynes, Olds and Ford, 
pioneers of the gasoline buggy. Now 
the heavy bottom oils, which were 
earlier dumped into streams, had a de- 
cided value commercially. With the 
expanding automobile market, the gaso- 
line market would naturally swell. The 
year 1913 is a watershed in American 
oil history. First, it saw the introduc- 
tion of Ford’s assembly line which pro- 
duced 1,000 cars a day and reduced the 
price of a car to a relatively low sum. 
By 1915 there would be 2,500,000 reg- 
istered motor vehicles in the nation as 
compared with 8,000 in 1900; thanks 
to Ford’s ingenuity, by 1920 some 15,- 
000 service stations and sidewalk pumps 
would change the American landscape. 
The automotive and the oil industries 
were to be henceforth bound to one 
another in a state of economic wedlock. 


Another achievement in 1913 was the 
discovery of the Burton thermal crack- 
ing process whereby oil refiners could 
abandon the former batch distillation 
processes and convert hitherto value- 
less residues into gasoline with increas- 
ing richer yields. As a result, research 
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and development became a standard ex- 
pense item in large oil companies’ bud- 
gets. 

Two years earlier, the Supreme Court 
had upheld a decree of a lower court 
dissolving the Standard Oil Trust into 
33 subsidiary corporations. The action 
was due in good measure to public 
opinion, which had been long aroused 
by the heated prose of such “muck- 
rakers” as Ida Tarbell, William De- 
marest Lloyd, and Frank Norris. The 
surviving parent company now had to 
contend with competition from its dis- 
membered affiliates. 


Such was the state of the oil industry 
as war clouds gathered in Europe. If 
oil was working a revolution in indus- 
try, the following years would demon- 
strate how vast a change petroleum 
products would force in concepts of 
modern warfare. The widespread use 
of gas engines before the war in cars, 
planes, boats, grain elevators, water 
pumps, washing machines, churns, cider 
presses, wood-sawing machines and hay 
balers, to mention but a few instances, 
presaged the widespread mechanization 
characteristic of World War I. Every- 
where one met mechanical warfare and 
the lifeblood of these robots of doom 
was oil. Marshal Foch said at one phase 
of the war that without oil defeat was 
inevitable. 

Realizing the indispensability of pe- 
troleum products for future conflicts, 
the major governments of the world in 
the postwar era fostered stockpiling and 
conservation. Proration provisions in 
the U. S. prevented those holding 
leases from bleeding oil producing prop- 
erty in an effort to draw off oil before 
competing lessees did so. In the 1920s 
California and Texas became the lead- 
ing oil states; deeper drilling methods 
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and “flush production” in many states 
led to heavy oil inventories and to sharp 
price fluctuations. To offset this dis- 
equilibrium, the thrust toward econ- 
omic integration became more manifest. 
If a large refinery did not have an 
assured supply of oil, it could not avail 
itself of the economies of large-scale 
crude runs. 


One happy note was the increased 
importance of airplanes for aerial 
photography, crop dusting, carrying the 
mail and passenger transport. Later 
aerial campaigns in Ethiopia and in 
Spain would demonstrate the value of 
the plane as a combat weapon. To- 
gether with the growing market for 
high octane gas was the ever-expand- 
ing market for automobile gasoline. 
Production of cars climbed steadily till 
the crash in 1929. 


The 1930s can best be described as 
a period of overproduction, decline in 
exports, the sluggish movement of in- 
ventories, the appearance of oil lobbies 
in Congress, price wars, continued inte- 
gration among the larger firms to gain 
competitive advantages, and the growth 
in pipe lines and research programs. It 
was during the 1930s that the findings 
of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee showed that the American 
public and Congress were chary of inte- 
grated operations and monopoly tend- 
encies in the oil segment of American 
industry. 


And in World War Il 


The importance of oil in war was 
once again demonstrated by the Ger- 
man High Command’s blitzkrieg tac- 
tics, a combination of mobility and 
striking power achieved through gas- 
propelled vehicles. Without diesel oil, 
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gasoline, fuel, greases, rubber, explo- 
sives and other derivatives of oil, Ger- 
many could never have overrun Europe. 
The U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey 
attested to the role oil played in World 
War II: “Measured in terms of results 
achieved, the two most important ob- 
jectives were the German synthetic oil 
industry and the German transportation 
system.” Since Germany’s synthetic 
oil activity was intimately bound up 
with synthetic rubber and chemical 
operations, this industry was a prime 
Allied bombing target. 

As oil proved to be an Achilles’ heel 
of Germany’s war effort, so was it a 
major reason for Allied success. Of 
every two tons of exports to our troops 
and allies, more than one ton consisted 
of petroleum in some shape or form. 
Oil constituted 65 per cent of all ton- 
nage shipped overseas in World War II. 
Petroleum supply lines were far flung, 
reaching supply depots in the South 
Pacific, Australia, China, Russia, the 
Middle East, North Africa and Europe. 
To insure a steady supply of rubber 
after our natural rubber imports fell 
with the loss of Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies, the federal government in- 
vested $700 million to construct 44 
synthetic rubber plants to be oper- 
ated by private firms. The infant 
petrochemical industry was expected to 
supply the materials for synthetic rub- 
ber production. In addition, the fed- 
eral government ordered two large pipe 
line networks to be built, after German 
U-boats began to harass coastal ship- 
ping. The Big and Little Inch pipe lines 
both performed essential service dur- 
ing the war and were later turned over 
to private interests as were the syn- 
thetic rubber plants. 

Unlike most other industries, petro- 
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leum firms could not parry urgent re- 
quests for oil with the remark: “Oil has 
gone to war.” The 35 million civilian 
vehicles in the nation had to be pro- 
vided with fuel for essential transporta- 
tion, not to speak of the sundry other 
essential uses for petroleum products. 
Petroleum shortages intensified the in- 
terest that private oil interests had 
shown earlier in oil reserves in other 
lands. Therefore, with the diplomatic 
support of the national government, 
large-scale exploratory programs were 
launched during the 1940s in the Carib- 
bean and Middle East. Since they were 
not easily accessible to the military 
might of the Axis powers, Venezuela, 
Mexico, Ecuador, Bahrein Island, Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait were chosen as sites 
for large refineries. In addition, Amer- 
ican “know-how” and capital laid pipe 
lines from Iraq to the Mediterranean and 
in Colombia and Venezuela. As of 1943 
American investments in foreign petro- 
leum operations amounted to $1.4 bil- 
lion, almost 20 per cent of the indus- 
try’s total investments. 


Cold war calculations 


Since World War II oil has figured 
heavily in the political calculations of 
the Soviet and of the Western blocs. 
Although the U. S. owned in 1950 only 
one-third of the free world’s proved 
crude oil reserves, it was consuming 
two-thirds of its annual production. 
Present estimates indicate that the U. S. 
will be consuming as much as 50 per 
cent of the free world’s oil production 
by 1965. A major national security 
problem has always concerned fossil 
fuels. The problem is how to conserve the 
underground stores of power which na- 
ture has built up over millions of years. 
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In 1900 coal was the major fossil fuel 
in America, supplying nine-tenths of 
the nation’s total energy, while petro- 
leum and natural gas then supplied less 
than one-tenth of the country’s total 
energy mix. By 1950, however, gas 
and oil provided 50 per cent of the 
nation’s total energy requirements and 
coal only two-fifths. The research and 
development programs of the industry 
have consequently sought to put petro- 
leum to better uses by increasing the 
yield of crude and getting higher octane 
ranges. How successful this effort has 
been is indicated by the fact that gaso- 
line today costs very little more than 
it did in 1925 yet it performs nearly 
one and a half times as much work per 
gallon. 

The importance of capital investment 
in oil operations cannot be overesti- 
mated. It is being employed in seeking 
new opportunities in more efficient 


techniques of exploration and drilling, 


quicker and cheaper ways of transport- 
ing crude and refined products, newer 
methods of deriving more valuable 
stocks from the crude that has to be 
“cracked,” and more ingenious pro- 
grams of advertising and marketing. 
Traditionally the oil industry has de- 
rived most of its capital for expansion 
needs from internal sources, that is to 
say, by plowing back profits. Neverthe- 
less, oil stocks of larger companies have 
remained quite stable, affording share- 
holders a steady source of income. 

The wave of automation that hit the 
nation after World War II was not 
new to the oil industry; it had already 
known automation in principle for at 
least two decades. Whereas most indus- 
tries invested in programs of automa- 
tion for the first time, oil companies 
merely began to change their type of 
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automation from one with mechanical 
and pneumatic controls to systems of 
electronic instrumentation. An adver- 
tisement of one oil company declared: 
“Automation is over 21.” 


Technological advances 


With the growing sums of capital in- 
vestment for expansion and develop- 
ment programs came greater technolo- 
gical refinement. Offshore drilling be- 
came commonplace in the industry 
when it was discovered that oil depo- 
sits lay beneath continental shelves 
along the coastlines. After a raging con- 
troversy over whether tidelands be- 
longed to the national government or to 
the state concerned, it was decided in 
1954 that offshore territory up to a 
certain limit fell within the jurisdiction 
of the respective state governments. 
Drilling depths of 18,000 feet have 
since been reached without trouble. 
Prospecting for oil today utilizes seis- 
mic measurements, aerogrammetry and 
geological mapping to eliminate hazard- 
ous calculations. Moreover, millions of 
dollars are poured into applied research 
with the purpose of tailoring each end- 
product to some special-purpose use. By 
means of diverse cracking processes a 
barrel of crude can be turned into 
various chemicals, specialty gasolines, 
kerosene, diesel oil or light fuel oil with 
no residue except for a little coke. The 
petrochemical industry has issued from 
these modern scientific refining meth- 
ods. By re-arranging hydrocarbons into 
new syntheses the petrochemical in- 
dustry was able in the period from 1940 
to 1955 to market some 2,000 new 
products and to give birth to three new 
industries: plastics, synthetic rubber and 
synthetic fibers. Some experts predict 
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that by 1965 petrochemicals will supply 
half of the nation’s chemical needs. 

Such is the picture the American oil 
industry presents to us today 100 years 
after its birth. Its problems are far 
from being solved but its future is not 
obscure. It is common opinion among 
demographers that by 1970 the popula- 
tion in the U. S. will reach 200 million. 
Per capita consumption of primary en- 
ergy sources will rise proportionally. 
Liquid petroleum and natural gas have 
little competition from the other pri- 
mary energy sources: coal and water 
power. As for nuclear power, estimates 
are that in 1970 only one per cent of 
total energy needs will be met by this 
source. 

Since oil reserves in the U. S. A. are 
declining, the search for new oil fields 
has not only domestic economic reper- 
cussions but international political ones 
as well. In 1958 the U.S. produced 310 
million metric tons of oil in contrast to 
Russia’s 115 million metric tons, Soviet 
plans, however, call for an increase in 
production of 230 million tons by 1965. 
Oil has helped to turn the tide of vic- 
tory in two world wars and could cer- 
tainly do it again. Both major blocs 
realize that the vast deposits of oil in 
the Middle East region (estimated at 
70 per cent of the world’s known crude 
reserves) could tip the balance of power 
in favor of one bloc or the other. In 
1957 the Middle East produced 13 bil- 
lion barrels of crude or one-fifth of the 
world’s entire output; some 90 per cent 
of Western Europe’s oil, it is important 
to note, comes from this area. Nasser 
himself testified to the strategic impor- 
tance of oil in his autobiography, The 
Philosophy of Revolution. In the book, 
Nasser describes the ideal Arab tactic 
as being one which would use the oil 
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of the Middle East as an economic 
weapon against Europe and the U.S.A. 

Undoubtedly this belief prompted the 
blocking of the Suez Canal in 1955 and 
the destruction of the pumping stations 
of a major pipe line across Syria. The 
unpredictable politico-military factors 
in the Middle East have worried the 
major American oil companies into a 
frenzy of activity and planning that 
they have not experienced since World 
War II. 

One hundred years ago two men 
stood on a small tract of land in the 
Oil Creek region of Northern Pennsyl- 
vania and watched a dark grease with 
a heavy white froth emerge from the 
cast-iron pipe they had sunk in the sand 
and clay. This was the origin of the 
industry which was to become the mat- 
rix for modern American capitalism. 
It revolutionized warfare, made possible 
the automotive and aviation ages, dis- 
placed the iron horse and thousands of 


coal miners, paved roads, improved 
home heating, killed insects, introduced 
low-calorie diets, gave birth to automa- 
tion, spawned artificial rubber, fabrics, 
plastics, and countless other synthetic 


products. Moreover, it has made the 
Middle East the fulcrum of power it is 
today. The fugacious mineral that was 
barely known a century ago cannot be 
ignored in the reckonings of the world 
powers, nor is it even likely that petro- 
leum will become a minor actor in the 
drama of world history in the next one 
hundred years. 
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IMMIGRATION 
U. S. Policies vs. U.S. Ideals 


ORE THAN 40 MILLION immi- 
M grants helped build this coun- 
try from a vast wilderness into 
the most prosperous and productive na- 
tion in history. Not one aspect of our 
culture, whether it be industry, science, 


music, law, education, medicine, reli- 
gion, literature, or labor, can be dis- 


cussed without reference to the funda-. 


mental contributions of immigrants. 


One may well ask how America 


might have fared if our present discrim- 
inatory immigration laws had been in 
operation during the 19th century. The 
Scotsman Carnegie, the German Eisen- 
hower, the Frenchman DuPont, the 
Hungarian Fleischman, the Italian Bel- 
lanca, the Russian Sikorsky, the Dane 
Knudsen — all of these and many more 
internationally known figures of immi- 
grant origin might well have failed to 
meet the standards for admission to this 
country. For those who are skeptical of 
the contributions of immigrants and 
refugees to the welfare of our country, 
a quick glance at some of the names of 
those responsible for the successful 
launching of America’s first satellite in- 
to orbit should prove convincing: Me- 
daris, von Allen, Zeiler, von Braun, 
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Mrazek, Gruene, Haeussermann, Lind- 
strom, and Debus. 


For nearly 150 years (1776-1921) 
immigration into the United States was 
virtually unrestricted. During this time 
the concept of “free immigration” was 
supported by a firm conviction that 
American institutions were intrinsically 
good and that anyone coming to these 
shores would immediately feel their im- 
pact. In fact, this belief was so much 
a part of the American heritage that at 
specified times we even solicited immi- 
grants from abroad. 

Two general groups of immigrants 
are usually mentioned when discussing 
the era of unregulated immigration into 
this country: the Old Immigrants from 
north central and northwestern Europe, 
who came in large numbers from 1840 
to 1890, and the New Immigrants from 
southern and southeastern Europe, who 
arrived during the years 1890 to 1920. 
It is imperative to keep these facts in 
mind, since the National Origins Law 
of 1924 and the McCarran-Walter Act 
of 1952 are based on the place of birth 
and the time when these immigrants 
arrived in this country. 

Although immigration was virtually 
unrestricted from 1776 to 1921, there 
were attempts to curtail the number of 
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immigrants from time to time, culmi- 
nating in the Quota Law of 1921 and 
the subsequent National Origins Law— 
a law based on fear, false racial theories, 
outmoded prejudices, and compounded 
by ignorance. To fully understand the 
change in attitudes from free immigra- 
tion to discriminatory legislation, a 
knowledge of the influence of nativism 
on immigration is imperative. 


Roots of nativism 


Nativism is an intense opposition to 
an internal minority on the grounds of 
its foreign (and therefore supposedly 
un-American) connections. It was built 
upon a triangular base of anti-Catholic, 
anti-radical, and anti-foreign  senti- 
ments, the latter merging into racism in 
the early years of the 20th century. 
Although the roots of nativism extend 
back to the Know Nothing Party and 
the Native American Party, its real 
impact as an organized movement 
against immigration began to be felt 
shortly after the Civil War. 


The decade following the Civil War 
might aptly be described as an age of 
optimism. The Germans, Irish, and Bri- 
tish continued to arrive in large num- 
bers, along with some Orientals. Nati- 
vism at this time was in an embryonic 
stage, although its presence could be 
traced to periodic opposition to Irish 
and German immigrants in selected geo- 
graphic areas. The age of optimism mo- 
mentarily hid the presence of nativism. 
In the 1880s nativists began to chal- 
lenge not the loyalty of immigrants but 
rather the seemingly impossible task of 
assimilating such diverse groups of peo- 
ple. Initial attempts were made to asso- 
ciate the immigrants with slums, crime, 
and job stealing. Periodic eruptions such 
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as the Molly Maguires in the Pennsylva- 
nia coal fields and the Haymarket Af- 
fair in 1886 confirmed nativist thinking 
of the immigrant as a lawless person. 
Specific organizations such as_ the 
OUAM (Order of United American 
Mechanics) and the APA (American 
Protective Association) acted as spear- 
heads of the nativist group. The Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act and the Contract 
Labor Law were passed during this time. 
It is important to note that nativism in 
the 1880s struck not against some im- 
migrants but against all immigrants. 

In the 1890s nativist influence was 
extended into the South and West where 
its charges became more specific and 
flavored with nationalism. In the after- 
math of the depression of 1893, fear of 
the stranger mounted with hatred and 
violence erupted more frequently. The 
APA began to exploit myths concerning 
Catholics while OUAM activities served 
to intensify industrial warfare. The 
“lump of labor” theory advocated by 
nativists—describing a fixed number of 
jobs and a static economy—was still not 
powerful enough, however, to enlist the 
support of organized labor, whose ranks 
numbered many immigrants. 

It was unfortunate that the new im- 
migrants began to arrive at this time 
when nativism was beginning to muster 
its full strength against immigration. 
Violence in Pennsylvania and New Or- 
leans supported nativist demands for 
tightening naturalization laws and re- 
stricting immigration. The first of 
many attempts was made to pass the 
literacy-test law; immigration was 
placed wholly under federal jurisdiction. 
Nativism suffered a temporary setback 
in 1897 as business began to pick up 
and the Spanish-American War loomed 
on the horizon. Imperialism sparked the 
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notion of automatic assimilation and 
the melting-pot theory was once again 
revived. 

The early years of the 20th century 
were marked by a growing fear lest that 
which was uniquely American be lost 
in the inundation of immigrants. In the 
vanguard of nativists at this point were 
the eastern patricians who feared the 
possible diluting of Anglo-Saxon stock. 
The literacy bill was again introduced; 
in 1906 the Naturalization Act was 
passed to tighten up so-called loopholes 
in the law. 


Racism’s ugly entry 

Early in the 20th century the anti- 
foreign base of nativism combined with 
racism to attempt a revolution of atti- 
tudes concerning the nature of man. 
Racism ultimately became the most im- 
portant element of nativist ideology. 
The sources of this ideology were found 
in the politico-literary emphasis on the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition and in the pseu- 
do-scientific writings of de Gobineau, 
Ripley, Chamberlain, Grant, and Stod- 
dard, The terms race and culture were 
blurred into one distorted concept. The 
labeling of immigrants from southern 
and southeastern Europe as innately in- 
ferior sharpened race thinking. As the 
new immigrants continued to arrive in 
large numbers (over 1 million in 1907), 
demands for restriction became more 
aggressive. The literacy bill was once 
again reviewed and the Gentleman’s 
Agreement was activated. 


After first opposing discriminatory 
legislation introduced in Congress to 
prohibit the immigration of Japanese 
labor, President Theodore Roosevelt 
(out of consideration for the feelings 
of the Japanese nation) proceeded to 
bring about this restriction through di- 
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plomatic channels. He alleviated the in- 
ternational tension quietly by means of 
an executive agreement with Japan, 
which, unlike a foreign treaty, did not 
need the approval of the U. S. Senate. 
By the terms of this “gentleman’s agree- 
ment,” effective in 1908, Japan prom- 
ised to refuse passports to laborers com- 
ing to the United States. Later, Japan 
extended this agreement to include im- 
migration to Hawaii. 

Congress continued to recognize the 
Gentleman’s Agreement in its 1917 im- 
migration laws by not including the 
Japanese in the Asiatic Barred Zone — 
which completely excluded Asians, 
(with a few minor exceptions, ¢.g., 
travelers, government officials and mer- 
chants) from India, Siam, Indo-China, 
parts of Siberia, Arabia, Afghanistan 
and all the Asian islands, including 
those of the East Indies, except the 
Philippines and Japan. 

In 1924, however, Congress chose to 
ignore the Gentleman’s Agreement by 
barring all immigrants not eligible for 
citizenship, a classification which in- 
cluded the Japanese. The seeds of World 
War II thus may well have been planted 
as early as 1924 when Japanese-Ameri- 
can friction became an_ international 
issue. 

An Immigration Commission was al- 
so appointed in 1907 to study the prob- 
lem. Its report, submitted in 1911 in 
some 40-odd volumes, favored restric- 
tion and supported the literacy bill, 
which was finally passed over President 
Wilson’s veto in 1917. Anti-racial and 
anti-Catholic sentiment was revived as 
the peak of prewar nativism was reached 
in 1914. The KKK (Ku Klux Klan) 
rose in 1915 to wield the cudgel of big- 
otry against foreigners, Catholics, Ne- 
groes, and Jews. Organized labor still 
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opposed immigration restriction but its 
resistance was not as vocal as in the 
preceding decades. 


Sources of quota idea 

Continued agitation for stricter laws 
governing immigration following World 
War I stemmed from a number of di- 
verse sources — isolationist attitudes 
following the war, increased pressure 
from the KKK, the writings of racists 
Grant and Stoddard, and the depression 
in the mid-1920s. The result was our 
first quota law in 1921. 

Politics and politicians played an im- 
portant part in the three quota laws: 
the 1921 version, the National Origins 
Law of 1924, and the permanent quota 
law of 1929.1 Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, a 
former American missionary to Japan, 
is said to have formally originated the 
quota idea as a method of satisfying 
American demands for the virtual ex- 
clusion of Orientals without actually 
humiliating Japan by special legislation. 
Strangely enough, the quota idea was 
subsequently adopted for practically all 
immigrants except Orientals (and resi- 
dents of the Western Hemisphere). 

In March, 1919, the Republicans, 
now in control of Congress, put Repre- 
sentative Albert Johnson (Mass.), a ve- 
hement nativist, into the chairmanship 
of the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion. With the aid of Senator David A. 
Reed (R. Pa.) and the swelling crest of 
nativistic sentiment following World 
War I, he quickly wrote the quota laws 
into the books. 


In 1920 nativists were determined to 


a 


For an excellent and detailed analysis of 
the politics and politicians involved in the 
passage of our quota laws, see John Hig- 
ham, Strangers in the Land, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
1955, Chapter 11. 
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enforce a rigid conformity. Their goal 
now was not to talk about the difficulty 
of assimilating immigrants but simply 
to keep them out. 

Although the National Origin Laws 
were spearheaded by Reed and Johnson, 
the principle was embodied in a number 
of temporary acts before it evolved into 
its present form, Some of the triggers 
behind the 1921 law were the coal 
strikes in West Frankfurt, Illinois (with 
a heavy Italian population), anti-Japan- 
ese hysteria in California, Tom Wat- 
son’s anti-Catholic campaign for the 
U. S. Senate in Georgia, Henry Ford’s 
campaign against the Jews, the Saturday 
Evening Post’s commendations of the 
writings of Madison Grant, and the 
activity of the KKK. More important 
developmental factors, perhaps, were 
the economic depression in 1920, fresh 
waves of immigration, and an attempt 
to associate foreigners with crime. 

The quota law of 1921 (the Johnson 
Act) was signed by President Harding 
after being vetoed by President Wilson 
during his final days in office. It pro- 
vided that the number of aliens of any 
nationality to be admitted in any year 
be limited to three percent of the num- 
ber of foreign born of such nationality 
resident in the United States in 1910. 
This law was extended in 1922 and con- 
tinued in force until 1924 as a result of 
rumors that immigrants were going to 
inundate the United States if the law 
were allowed to lapse. The statute law 
favored immigrants from northern and 
western Europe, though not so much as 
did later versions. Under its provisions, 
of a total of 358,000, the former re- 
ceived an annual quota of 200,000, as 
compared with 155,000 for southern 
and southeastern Europe. The 1921 law 
was not enthusiastically received by all 
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members of the House, although it did 
pass by 296-42. A strongly worded mi- 
nority report of the House Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization was 
submitted over the signatures of Repre- 
sentatives Isaac Siegel of New York and 
Adolph Sabath of Illinois.? Opposition 
in the Senate was led by LeBaron Colt 
(R. R.L.) and William P. Dillingham 
(R. Vt). Although organized labor fin- 
ally succumbed to nativist pressure and 
openly favored immigration restriction, 
it must be stated in all fairness that 
this was a temporary and unfamiliar 
role for organized labor to play. At the 
present time the AFL-CIO is on record 
as opposing strongly the present dis- 
criminatory immigration laws of this 
country.® 

After three years, Congress judged 
the quota law of 1921 to be too lenient: 
total immigration had risen to over 
700,000 in the year 1923-1924. Align- 
ing itself with racists, nativists and 
eugenists, Albert Johnson’s committee 
had begun as early as 1922 to outline a 
permanent policy. A business upturn in 
1922, along with cries for a liberaliza- 
tion of immigration by business, pro- 
duced a stand off. Republican leaders in 
both Houses decided to defer the whole 
issue until 1924. 


Some opposition to the plan of John- 
son’s committee was registered in 1923 
by senators from immigrant states and 
by a small but voluble immigration bloc 
in the House of Representatives. The 


2 “Minority Report of House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization on House 
Joint Resolution 268, Recommending the 
Continuation of the Quota System,” U. S. 
67th Congress, Second Session, House Re- 
port #710, pp. 9-11. 

Cf. statement of Hyman H. Bookbinder, 
Legislative Representative, AFL-CIO, be- 
fore the Immigration Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on Pending 
Immigration Bills, August 9, 1957. 
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Coolidge administration, however, was 
favorable to a new law. Johnson’s com- 
mittee wanted the law set up to allow 
two per cent of each foreign-born group 
resident in the United States in 1898 to 
be allowed to enter the country each 
year. The intent of this law was to re- 
duce the total quota to 165,000 and to 
cut down the influx of immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe by using 
an earlier base year (1890). The total 
quota for northern and western Europe 
was cut by only 29 per cent, but that 
for southern and eastern Europe was 
reduced by 87 per cent; e.g., Italy’s 
quota was cut from 42,057 to 3,845. 


Johnson was pushing hard for the 
two per cent quota and the 1890 census 
base year but he knew that he would 
somehow have to justify it or else be 
accused of blatant discrimination 
against peoples from southern and east- 
ern Europe. Opposition to Johnson’s 
plan came from Senator Colt, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration, who agreed to the two per cent 
but wanted to keep the census year as 
1910. Then John B. Trevor, an advisor 
to Johnson, came up with a clever plan 
which purported to prove statistically 
that quotas based on the census of 1890 
would not discriminate against either 
the old or the new immigration - but 
would yield quotas roughly proportion- 
ate to the present ratio between the old 
and the new immigrant stock in the 
American population. Protests against 
the racist foundation of Trevor’s argu- 
ment were hardly heard over the pur- 
ported mathematical justification of the 
use of the 1890 census. Conclusions 
were reached in an atmosphere favorable 
to a belief in the innate superiority of 
immigrants from northern and western 
Europe. Dr. H. H. Laughlin, a eugenist 
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known chiefly as an advocate of sterili- 
zation of inmates of institutions, was 
for some strange reason regarded as a 
most important expert on immigration; 
his biological and eugenic data were ap- 
parently taken at face value by Con- 
gress. 


Unfortunately, Senator Colt was tak- 
en ill and his place was taken by Senator 
Reed, who strongly supported the pro- 
posed Johnson bill. Henry Cabot Lodge 
also was an enthusiastic backer of this 
legislation, which attempted to preserve 
the racial status quo by apportioning 
quotas directly according to the contri- 
bution of each national stock to the 
current American population. The 
measure was passed on a temporary ba- 
sis in the Senate with only six negative 
votes. Even two of the most liberal 
senators, Thomas J. Walsh (Mont.) and 
Magnus Johnson (Minn.), joined the 
majority in voting for the bill. Presi- 
dent Coolidge signed the Johnson-Reed 
bill on May 26, 1924. 


National origin permanent policy 

In 1929 the National Origins Law 
became a permanent feature of our im- 
migration policy; the quota was raised 
to three per cent and the census date 
advanced to 1920. However, the dam- 
age had already been done, since the 
numbers of southern Europeans had al- 
ready been drastically reduced by the 
quota laws of 1921 and 1924.4 Since 
1929 the quota laws provided that the 
quota for each nationality for each fis- 
cal year should be a number which 
bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the 
number of inhabitants of chat stock in 


bore to the total population. Thus, if 
the British stock that year numbered 
48,195,400 and the total population 
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were revealed by the 1920 census to be 
110,000,000, then the _ proportion 
emerged: 48,195,400 is to 110,000,000 
as X is to 150,000. X, or the British 
quota, was 65,700. 

The National Origins Law was de- 
signed to discriminate on the basis of 
national origin, race and color. The test 
was not the individual worth of the 
immigrant but the presumed superiority 
of people from certain geographic areas. 
The fundamental assumption of the 
National Origins Law was that the 
place of birth of prospective immi- 
grants was a reliable index of their 
potential contribution to the United 
States and the likelihood of their be- 
coming good citizens. The National 
Origins Law was based on fear of and 
hostility toward strangers and on false 
assumptions unsubstantiated by biology, 
history, sociology, economics, or an- 
thropology. 

The quota laws purported to fix im- 
migration quotas on the basis of the 
national origins of our population. 
However, the quotas are actually based 
on the national origins of our popula- 
tion in 1920 and not as it was in 1950. 
Moreover, they exclude Negroes, In- 
dians and other non-whites from the 
population base. They thus assume that 
American culture reached a fixed pla- 
teau in 1920 and that future policy 
must perpetuate a fixed racial constitu- 
tion. 

History has recorded the failure of 
the National Origins Law to achieve its 
primary objective: to channel immigra- 
tion in accordance with a statistical 
pattern. Since 1924 only 44 per cent 


4 For a statistical breakdown of the effect of 
the quota laws on the influx of immigrants, 
see William S. Bernard, ed., American Im- 
migration Policy — A Reappraisal, Harper 
and Bros., New York, 1950, Chapter 2. 
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of the allotted quotas have been used. 
Furthermore, of all quota immigrants 
from 1930 to 1951, 42 per cent came 
from south and southeastern Europe. 
According to the National Origins prin- 
ciple only 16 per cent should have come 
from this part of Europe. The law 
failed: 


1. because the favored quota coun- 
tries did not send immigrants in 
proportion to their quotas; 


2. because it did not apply to non- 
quota immigration which between 
1930 and 1951 was substantial 
(820,795); and 


3. because the system was so rigid 
and inflexible that in emergencies 
Congress had to pass special legis- 
lation ignoring the National Ori- 
gins principle. 


The validity of the National Origins 
Law was rarely questioned during the 
period from 1929 to the passage of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952. Even the immigrants most af- 
fected by discrimination made little 
protest, remembering the hostile reac- 
tion of such groups as the KKK in the 
aftermath of World War I. 


Sudden crises beginning in the 1930s, 
however, combined with the inability 
of the National Origins Law to provide 
for a “right of asylum,” necessitated a 
series of hurried, piecemeal and frag- 
mentary legislation. Under the provi- 
sions of the Refugee Act in the 1930s 
some 243,862 immigrants were admit- 
ted as refugees from Nazi tyranny. 
During World War II there was a vir- 
tual end to immigration. The Chinese 
Exclusion Act was repealed in 1943, 
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probably as a gesture of good will to- 
ward the Chinese, our allies. 


Beginning in 1946, demands for addi- 
tional labor began to mount and the 
Displaced Persons Act was passed in 
1948. Under the provisions of this 
legislation, made somewhat more work- 
able as a result of amendments in 1950, 
393,542 Europeans rendered homeless 
by World War II or who could not 
with safety remain in or return to their 
prewar communities, were allowed to 
enter the United States between 1948 
and 19§2. 


McCarran-Walter act 


Suddenly, after quiet and unobtrusive 
work, the McCarran-Walter Act of 
1952 was catapulted into prominence as 
a new immigration law. In fact, how- 
ever, it is nothing more than a carbon 
copy of the 1924 law, with a few minor 
exceptions. Like the earlier one, it is 
not concerned with the personal worth 
of the immigrant but rather with his 
place of birth. It, too, discriminates 
on the basis of national origin, race and 
color. The basic provisions for assign- 
ing quotas remain _ essentially 
changed. Under the present law the 
number of immigrants to be admitted 
annually is 154,000. This is approxi- 
mately equal to one-sixth of one per 
cent of the total white population of 
the United States in 1920. The few 
positive features of the 1952 law can 
be described briefly but completely as 
the codification of existing immigration 
laws and the assigning of minimum 
quotas (100) to Oriental countries. 


un- 


The shortcomings of the McCarran- 
Walter Act are perhaps very familiar to 
many who have attempted to work with 
some of its unrealistic and unworkable 
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provisions. Some of the more obvious 
discriminatory features, with accom- 
panying examples, are these: 


1. Flagrant violation of due process 
of law. 


In 1824 Chief Justice Marshall wrote 
that “a naturalized citizen becomes a 
member of the society, possessing all the 
rights of a native citizen and standing, 
in the view of the Constitution, on the 
footing of a native. The Constitution 
does not authorize Congress to enlarge 
or abridge these rights.” 


The McCarran-Walter Act does just 
that. It establishes a probationary per- 
iod for naturalized citizens, during 
which time they are subject to penal- 
ties not applicable to natives — ¢.g., a 
naturalized citizen can lose his citizen- 
ship by living abroad for five years 
[Sec. 352 (a) (2)]. 


An alien who addresses himself to the 
Board of Immigration Appeals finds the 
same agency acting as prosecutor and 
judge, an intolerable situation in judicial 
procedure. 


If a consul issues a visa, there is 
automatic and mandatory review. If he 
denies a visa, his action is final even 
where he has acted unreasonably or is 
clearly in error. Not even the Secretary 
of State may interfere. 


Under the 1952 Act, persons outside 
the United States who claim to be Unit- 
ed States citizens are denied a judicial 
hearing if a consular official refuses to 
allow such a person to come to the 
United States [Sec. 340 (c); Sec. 287 
(a) (1)]. If he cannot enter the United 
States, of course, he cannot get into our 
courts. It subjects American citizens to 
the risk of being shorn of their heritage 
by a possible error of a minor adminis- 
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trative official, and this without redress. 
This gives such a person who claims to 
be a citizen less judicial process than an 
alien who objects to an exclusion order. 

2. Double examination of the immi- 
grant by the Department of State and 
again by the Department of Justice 
[Sec. 235]. 

If, for example, an immigrant from 
Italy were granted a visa by our consul 
in Naples to come to the United States, 
there is no guarantee that once he ar- 
rives in New York he will be admitted. 
Upon arrival, if the Department of Jus- 
tice denies him admittance, he can be 
sent back to Italy. (There is no longer 
a waiting place at Ellis Island.) 

3. Abolish statutes of limitations in 
deportation cases and making grounds 
for deportation retroactive [Sec. 241 
(d) ; Sec. 242]. 

An alien or naturalized citizen can 
now be deported if 25 years ago he was 
involved in a criminal act, even though 
he has lived an exemplary life since that 
time. He may also be deported if 30 
years ago he performed an action which 
at that time was not a crime but which 
30 years later is defined as such. 

4. Eliminating teachers and scien- 
tists from the non-quota group [Sec. 
101 (a) (26) (£)]. 

Under the 1929 law ministers and 
educators were non-quota. In the 1952 
law, ministers remain non-quota but 
educators entering as immigrants are 
transferred to the 50 per cent prefer- 
ence group. This action is not explained 
anywhere in the 1952 law. It produces 
a situation which could well deprive us 
of needed talent and skills. 

For example, if Enrico Fermi, the Ita- 
lian scientist who played such an im- 
portant role in the development of 
atomic energy during World War II, 
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wanted to come to the United States for 
permanent residence today, he would 
first have to obtain a clearance from 
the United States Employment Service, 
then get written statements from labor 
organizations, submit affidavits of per- 
sons having special knowledge of him, 
assemble clippings of advertisements 
for persons, in the United States, to per- 
form the services which he claims to 
be able to render, produce copies of his 
diplomas, school certificates, and other 
similar documents, Then he would be 
placed on a waiting list. 


§. Permitting the opinion of a con- 
sular official to be the final word on 
the barring of immigrants who are like- 
ly to become public charges [Sec. 212 
(a) (15)]. 

This attributes knowledge to consular 
officials which they obviously do not 
possess. It is tantamount to stating that 
one’s occupational status at the moment 
of entry determines one’s potential con- 
tribution to America. It denies the his- 
torically established fact that enrich- 
ment comes also from the lowly peas- 
ant and laborer and from their Ameri- 
can born children, given both education 
and opportunity. 

6. Eliminating judicial review of de- 
portation cases in many instances (Sec. 
241]. 

Studies by the Wickersham Commit- 
tee (1931), Jane Perry Clark (1931), 
William Van Vleek (1932), the Dim- 
ock Committee (1940), and the Perl- 
man Commission (1953) have all pro- 
duced critical reports of our deportation 
hearing process. Such reports do not, 
of course, impugn the motives of immi- 
gration administrators. They do express 
concern for the adequate protection of 
the alien and the naturalized citizen. 
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Naturalized citizen deportable 

Denaturalization proceedings under 
the 1952 act extend the security pro- 
gram from aliens to naturalized citizens 
who are today under constant threat of 
having their citizenship taken away. 
Denaturalization then goes hand in 
hand with deportation. This can be used 
against naturalized citizens as a handy 
substitute for criminal prosecution. It 
would seem also that the legally resident 
alien who has committed acts which are 
crimes should receive in the course of 
his deportation proceedings substantially 
the same judicial protection under the 
Constitution as a citizen would expect 
to receive in the course of a trial for 
criminal offenses. 

7. Depriving American citizens of 
the right to be immune from search or 
of ficial interrogation without a warrant 
[Sec, 287 (c)]. 

An immigration officer, under the 
1952 law, may interrogate any person 
whom he believes to be an alien as to 
his right to remain in the United 
States. Such a person can be visited at 
any hour of the day or night for ques- 
tioning, without a warrant. 

An immigration officer can also 
search any car or other conveyance 
within 25 miles of any external bound- 
ary of the country, without warrant. 

8. Requiring deportation of immi- 
grants who become addicted to narco- 
tics after entry [Sec. 241 (a) (11)]. 

9. Establishing a special inferior sta- 
tus for persons of Asian extraction, in- 
cluding Filipinos [Sec. 202 (b) (c) 
(1)]. 

Irrespective of where a person is born, 
if he traces as much as one-half of his 
ancestry to a people or peoples indi- 
genous to the Asia-Pacific quota area, 
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then he must enter under one of the 
Asian quotas instead of the quota of his 
country of birth—e.g., an individual 
born in England of an English father 
and a Chinese mother must enter the 
United States under the Chinese quota.° 

Colonial dependencies in the Western 
Hemisphere receive separate quotas of 
100. Previously, immigrants from these 
dependencies were admitted under the 
quota of the mother country.® 

Several unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to amend the 1952 law. The 
Truman (Perlman) Commission,’ ap- 
pointed in the Fall of 1952, submitted 
many recommendations for changes, 
none of which were enacted. During 
both Eisenhower administrations many 
bills have been introduced into the 
House and Senate in an effort to amend 
the law—e.g., the Ives-Javits bill, the 
Lehman bill, the Cellar bill. None of 
these has succeeded, although the Ken- 
nedy amendment (Public Law 85-316, 
85th Congress, S. 2792), passed on 
Sept. 11, 1957, did manage to effect 
some changes favorable to a more equi- 
table immigration law. This bill permit- 
ted entry of orphans under 14 years of 
age, adopted by American citizens 
abroad or coming to the United States 
for adoption, wiped out mortgage quo- 
tas imposed on countries under the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 and other 


a 


This clause may well be based on the 
assumption that many Japanese now living 
in Brazil and other Western Hemisphere 
countries might otherwise decide to come 
to the United States en masse. 

This restriction is probably aimed at the 
residents of Jamaica and the West Indies 
who formerly were allowed to enter the 
United States under the quota of the 
mother country, Great Britain. 

7 Whom We Shall Welcome, Report of the 
President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization (U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 25, D.C., January 1, 
1953). 
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laws, validated more than 18,000 visas 
left unused when the Refugee Relief 
Act expired, granted visas to 38,000 
close relatives of refugees previously 
admitted, and contained additional pro- 
visions covering hardship cases such as 
illegitimate children and tubercular rel- 
atives.S These may be minor changes 
but they do indicate that the law can be 
changed. 


Revisions required 

Some of the proposals which are 
deemed essential in making the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act a reasonable and work- 
able law are these: 

1. Liberalization of Oriental quotas. 

2. Consolidation of agencies in order 
to eliminate the double examination of 
immigrants. 

3. A vigorous review of present pol- 
icies that violate due process of law. 

4.. Establishing a single, unified quo- 
ta of one-sixth of one per cent of the 
total population of the United States, 
based on current census data, including 
Negroes and Indians. 

§. Transfer of present and future 
unused quotas to countries which have 
used up their quotas or already mort- 
gaged them into the future. 

-6. A permanent though flexible pro- 
vision of our basic immigration law to 
include the right of asylum for ex- 
pellees and refugees. This would elimin- 
ate the need for periodic and piecemeal 
emergency legislation, such as the Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953, the D. P. Act, 
and the Pastore-Kennedy-Walter Act of 
1958, which allowed some persons of 
Dutch origin in the Netherlands, dis- 


8 Department of State: Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Immigration Act of 1957, 
Summary of Immigration Act of 1957, Sen- 
ate Bill S. 2792, September 2, 1957, p. 4. 
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placed from Indonesia, and some Portu- 
guese fishermen made homeless by earth- 
quakes in the Azores in 1958, to enter 
the United States on a non-quota basis. 
It would also drastically reduce the 
large number of private bills introduced 
into the House and Senate each year to 
meet situations not covered by our in- 
flexible laws. In the 84th Congress 
more than 2,000 private bills were intro- 
duced. Even Senator Pat McCarran, one 
of the co-sponsors of our present im- 
migration law, introduced and success- 
fully marshalled through Congress a 
private bill allowing a number of 
Basque sheepherders to come to this 
country and practice their occupation 
in Nevada. 

Thus far in the 86th Congress more 
than 60 bills have been introduced and 
referred to the Committees on the Ju- 
diciary in the House and Senate, many 
of them containing proposed changes 
similar to those outlined above. Few of 
these have been favorably received. 

The most comprehensive and poten- 
tially effective bill to revise our present 
1952 law was introduced on May 12, 
1959 (S. 1919) by Senators Javits, 
Case, Keating, and Saltonstall, entitled 
“Immigration and Nationality Act 
Amendments of 1959.” 

This bill, if enacted, should produce 
a reasonable, equitable, and workable 
immigration law; one which we could 
put before the world with a clear con- 
science and clean hands. It contains pro- 
visions for revision of quotas, for ad- 
justment of the status of aliens by the 
Attorney General, for changing judi- 
cial review proceedings, for the creation 
of a Board of Visa Appeals in the De- 
partment of State, for granting of non- 
quota visas to members of families of 
citizens of the United States, for pool- 
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ing of unused quotas, for granting of 
non-quota visas to certain refugees, and 
for changing the present law concern- 
ing the loss of nationality because of 
certain periods of residence abroad. Its 
reasoned analysis and comprehensive 
scope, however, may be its greatest 
handicap in getting past powerful Sen- 
ator Eastland, Chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, and Representa- 
tive Francis Walter, Chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee. Without 
their-support, there is little hope for the 
success of such bills as S. 1919. 


Informed citizenry needed 


It is important to bear in mind that 
changing the McCarran-Walter Act is 
not going to solve all the problems per- 
taining to the movement of peoples. Un- 
less we can develop through grass-roots 
activities an informed citizenry con- 
cerning not only the area of voluntary 
migration, but of the related questions 
of expellees, refugees, resettlement pro- 
grams and their foreign policy implica- 
tions as well, we shall be like the man 
who does not first inspect the forest be- 
fore he prunes the tree. 


The status of Hungarian refugees un- 
der the McCarran-Walter Act is a case 
in point. Hungary was given a quota 
of 865 immigrants per year under the 
1952 law. This quota was to be used by 
Hungarian immigrants, however, not 
by Hungarian refugees. The McCarran- 
Walter Act could not handle the mass 
exodus from Hungary because since 
1924 the “right of asylum” has been 
eliminated as a basic feature of our 
immigration laws. The 65,000 Hunga- 
rian refugees this country has promised 
to accept are admitted on the strength 
of a Presidential Order and under the 
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“parolee provision” of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. The “parolee provision,” 
however, was designed to admit indivi- 
dual refugees, not groups, thus pointing 
up once again the inadequacy of the 
existing law in meeting emergencies of 
this type. Under the “parolee provision” 
the refugees are allowed to remain in 
the United States under rigorous scru- 
tiny and constant investigation by the 
FBI. They cannot become citizens, al- 
though some bills have been introduced 
in Congress to grant citizenship to these 
refugees. 


World refugee year 

The problem of expellees, escapees, 
and refugee: will occupy the attention 
of the world in the year 1959-1960, 
which will be officially known as World 
Refugee Year. 

The plight of the refugee, the es- 
capee, and the expellee can be solved in 
the World Refugee Year only if the 
problem is shared. The United States 
could not possibly do the job by itself, 
nor could Great Britain, Russia, Canada 
or any other country in the world. Since 
1945 more than 2,500,000 immigrants 
have entered the United States. Many 
were refugees who came in under nor- 
mal immigration quotas; 750,000 others 
came in under special legislation. This 
is a laudable record but a quick glance 
at the programs in operation in Bel- 
gium, Canada, Norway and Sweden in 
admitting the “difficult to resettle” re- 
fugees might raise some serious doubts 
as to whether we are fulfilling our obli- 
gations in both charity and justice to- 


9 European Refugee Problems — 1959, A 
Special Report by the Zellerbach Com- 
mission on the European Refugee Situation, 
March 15, 1959, pp. 84-89. Cf. also Aloy- 
sius J. Wycislo, “The Ever Present Refu- 


gee,” SOCIAL ORDER, 
1957). pp. 316 ff. 
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ward the less fortunate people of the 
world.® 

The conduct of our foreign policy is 
also affected by our present immigra- 
tion law. More than half the world’s 
total population live on the continent 
of Asia. How can we convince these 
1.5 billions of people that our intentions 
are honorable in seeking world peace if 
we continue to maintain discriminatory 
immigration barriers based on national 
origin, race, and color? To maintain 
some of the Asian countries within the 
orbit of the free world calls for a dras- 
tic revision of present immigration poli- 
cies. It seems strange that the design- 
ers and supporters of our present immi- 
gration law do not see the possible 
dangers resulting from its present en- 
trenchment behind arguments smacking 
of national sovereignty and the exclus- 
ive character of national interests. Since 
Western democracies are founded on the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition emphasizing 
the worth and dignity of the individual 
person, to continue to maintain discrim- 
inatory immigration barriers is to vio- 
late the very tenets on which democracy 


is based. 


We cannot and do not wish to return 
to an era of unregulated and unrestrict- 
ed immigration. There is a difference, 
however, between immigration restric- 
tion and immigration discrimination: 
there is an ethical basis for the former 
but none for the latter. No individual 
should be placed in the posit « of be- 
ing forced to choose between ut. egulat- 
ed immigration on the one hand and the 
McCarran-Walter Act on the other. 
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JAPAN and IRELAND 


A Demographic Comparison 


HILE the term “population 
problem” has a fairly recent 
history, there is nothing new 

about population problems themselves. 

An “overpopulated” country might 
be defined as one having more persons 
than the economy at a given time and 
under given conditions can apparently 
support. The reverse of this, an “‘un- 
derpopulated” country, might be de- 
fined as one having fewer persons than 
the economy at a given time could ap- 
parently support. 

Let us indulge in historical retro- 
spect: 

In the West, the population of Eu- 
rope reportedly doubled from 1700 to 
1800." This was due to the introduc- 
tion of the potato, providing a staple 
food, similar to rice today in Asia; to 
medical advances, such as smallpox in- 
noculations; to improved infant and 
maternity care and to a general absence 
of wars which periodically had deci- 


1 A. M. Carr-Saunders, World Population, 
Clarendon Press, London, 1938, p. 36, gives 


the population of Europe in 1750 as 
140,000,000 and in 1850 as 266,000,000. 
Other estimates see a doubling in each of 
the two centuries. 
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mated European populations in the pre- 
ceding centuries. The population of 
Europe doubled again in the 19th cen- 


tury. 


It should be humbling for the West 
to reflect that a good part of this pop- 
ulation growth was due to the ordinary 
The late Professor Marcus Lee 
Hansen of Harvard wrote: 


potato. 


In the eighteenth century a humble 
root achieved a popularity that was to 
bring security and then tragedy. What 
rice was to China, the potato became to 
the poor of Western Europe. When first 
brought to a village it was received with 
contempt or suspicion. A local philan- 
thropist—often the parish minister— 
stood sponsor, and his efforts were re- 
warded by a grudging acceptance which 
finally turned into a chorus of praise. 
The virtues of the potato were soon ob- 
vious; the abundant yield from even the 
most paltry bit put into the ground, the 
ease of cultivation in which women and 
children could efficiently handle the hoe, 
the relative freedom from insect enemies, 
the few precautions necessary for winter 
storage, the score of satisfying dishes 
which it provided the untutored house- 
wife. The potato patch flourishing be- 
side every cottage banished from the fire- 
side the age-old fear of hunger. Not 
until the eighteenth century had gone 
and the next had come was the conquest 
complete, but without the potato the 
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population figures of 1800 would not have 

exhibited their gratifying sums.’ 

Historians have traditionally empha- 
sized the “pull” factors drawing Euro- 
pean emigration to the “new world”— 
the attraction of a land with freedom 
from political persecution, while offer- 
ing freedom of worship and of econom- 
ic opportunity. More and more, howev- 
er, demographers and economists are to- 
day emphasizing the “push” factors— 
demographic pressure on the land which 
literally forced a hazardous and dif- 
ficult emigration to the then underpop- 
ulated and underdeveloped North 
American continent. 

Surveying the 19th century emigra- 
tion, the British economist Brinley 
Thomas writes: “It is to the Old 
World that we must look for the driv- 
ing forces. Two of our countries, Ire- 
land and Germany, were passing 
through a severe Malthusian crisis, the 
course of which determined the date 
of their highest emigration. . . .”” 

He adds that in Germany: 

It was not political ostracism (due to 
the political events of 1848 in Germany) 
but population pressure and the hardship 
of the accompanying technical progress 
which drove out the vast majority of the 
726,000 Germans who sailed to America 
in the six years, 1850-5. 

And again: 

The evolution of the Atlantic Com- 


munity could be described in terms of 
two frontiers—the ever-widening frontier 


The Atlantic Migration 1607-1860, A His- 
tory of the Continuing Settlement of the 
United States, edited by Arthur M. Schle- 
singer, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1945. 

Migration and Economic Growth, A Study 
of Great Britain and the Atlantic Econo- 
my, Brinley Thomas, Cambridge University 
Press, London, 1954, p. 224. 

Also Hansen: “The exodus was so di- 
rectly the outcome of the unprecedented 
population increase of the 19th century.” 
Op. cit. 
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of surplus population in the Old World 
and the moving frontier of economic op- 
portunity in the New. The ‘Malthusian 

Devil’ crossed the European continent 

from Ireland to Germany then to Scan- 

dinavia and finally to Southern and East- 
ern countries where his sway was to be 
greatest of all. Each crisis of over-popu- 
lation was a milestone in the process of 
building up the industrial strength of 

America. .. . 

From Great Britain and the United 
Kingdom an estimated 25 million emi- 
grated in 135 years.“ From Germany, 
more than six million have entered the 
United States alone as immigrants since 
1820; even from Russia more than three 
million came to the United States as 
immigrants in 137 years. The United 
States has admitted a staggering 40 mil- 
lion immigrants from 1820 to 1956, 
most of them from Europe in the 19th 
century.” 


Focus of comparison 


In its population situation there seems 
a striking parallel between the Europe 
of yesterday and that of Japan today. 
Instead of comparing Japan to Europe 
in general, let us use the single country 
of Ireland as one term of the equation. 
There the European demographic prob- 
lem can be seen in its most dramatic 
focus. Both Ireland and Japan have 
been primarily agricultural countries; 
both have had population problems. In 
both the demographic situation has re- 
sulted in a crisis which has brought un- 
told suffering and deaths: in Ireland, by 


4 N. H. Carrier and J. R. Jeffrey, External 
Migration, A Study of the Available Sta- 
tistics, 1815-1950, HMSO, 1953. 


5 Table 4, Immigration by Country for 
Decades 1820 to 1956 in Annual Report’ of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C., for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956. 
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starvation and disease during the 
Famine; in Japan by legalized abortion 
operations passed in a deliberate at- 
tempt to curb population growth. 

It should be noted that the writer 
does not, of course, look upon Japan 
and Ireland as equal units. Japan has 
a population of 91 million, ten times 
that of Ireland at the latter’s peak and 
more than 30 times that of Ireland’s 
present population. Japan is a major 
world power; Ireland was never that. 
The comparison is not being suggested 
on the economic or political levels; a 
parallel between a country of the West 
and one of the East, between one of 
yesterday and one of today, each basi- 
cally confronted with the same prob- 
lems, will be examined. 


IRELAND IN THE 1840s 


1. Population 

According to some demographic 
estimates, the Irish population had 
doubled from 1781 to 1841; it had 
risen from 4,084,000 to 8,175,000 in 
40 years.° 

This tremendous growth in popula- 
tion put extreme pressure on an agri- 
cultural society. As one commentator 
writes: 


In Ireland from the close of the eight- 
eenth century all social'and political prob- 
lems had to be considered in the shadow 
of the fact that a high proportion of a 
rapidly growing population lived (or in- 
deed in some areas sank) below a sub- 
sistence level. Poverty provided a sombre 
and menacing background to Irish poli- 
tics; and poverty and population were 
decidedly connected." 


In Brinley Thomas, Op. cit., p. 224. 

R. B. McDowell in The Great Famine, 
Studies in Irish History, 1845-52, edited 
by R. Dudley Edwards and T. Desmond 
Williams, New York University Press, 
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2. Agriculture 

Of a population in 1841 of a little 
over 8 million, 5,500,000 or 66 per cent 
were dependent on agriculture, accord- 
ing to a census of that year.” 


3. Arable Land Ratio 

“There were 217 people to the square 
mile of arable land in Ireland as a 
whole [in 1841] .... The most thick- 
ly populated county in Ireland was in 
Ulster—Armagh, with 511 people to 
the square mile of arable [land].’”” 


4. Crop 

When one says the potato was virtu- 
ally the only food, this is to be taken 
quite literally. Of Ireland, one commen- 
tator writes: “Boiled potatoes . . 
formed the staple diet of people in the 
poorer areas. Meat was rarely eaten ex- 
cept at Christmas or Easter.’”° 


He adds: 


If fish was served with potatoes it was 
placed on top of the basket and was 
eaten with the fingers, but the usual 
‘kitchen’ (garnish) was simply salt and 
water or milk, placed on a saucer which 
rested on a stool near the dinner table 
and into which potatoes were dipped. 

Children going to school would carry 
with them boiled potatoes for lunch ... 
[some] fishermen made woolen stocking- 
bags in which to carry mashed potatoes 
[on trips]. 


5. Size of Farms 
In surveying the period, E. R. R. 
Green writes, 


1957, p. 1. 

With the exception of three other ref- 
erences here, one from Isaac and two from 
the Eire government Reports, all the fol- 
lowing refer to studies in The Great 
Famine, though the title is not again re- 
peated. 

8 E. R. R. Green in ibid., p. 89. 
® Ibid. 
1°Roger T. McHugh in ibid., p. 392. 





the striking feature of the Irish 
economy was not so much the depend- 
ence on agriculture as the tiny size of 
ihe individual units of production. . . . Of 
those over an acre in size in 1841, forty- 
five per cent were reported to be under 
five acres, and only seven per cent more 
than 30 acres. . . . By 1841, subdivision 
had gone so far that nearly half of the 
holdings of more than one acre were of- 
ficially reported to be under five acres. 
. . . By 1845, it was estimated there were 
65,000 holdings of no more than one 


Referring to the shortage of land for 
farming in Ireland, one contemporary 
writer notes “by burning and liming, 
spade cultivation was extended far into 
the bogs and up the mountains.””* He 
quotes a contemporary report as not- 
ing that “by counting the ascending 
range of cabins [on a mountainside] a 
tolerably correct computation might be 
formed of the generations from its first 
settlement.” 


6. Solution 

In 1845 the first sign of the blight 
that was to destroy the potato crop in- 
termittently through the last half of 
the decade appeared. In 1846 the emi- 
gration from Ireland began. In the dec- 
ade between 1845 and 1855 more than 
two million persons left Ireland. 

As to the immediate results of emi- 
gration in the famine years in Ireland, 
Oliver MacDonagh writes: 

The first [conclusion] is the impor- 
tance of emigration in cutting the Gor- 
dian knot of overpopulation: the plain 
fact that more than two million persons 
left Ireland permanently during the dec- 
ade 1845 to 1855, speaks for itself. 

. . . Even if we allow for a steady re- 
placement by births, and ignore the ex- 
traordinarily high death rate of 1846-8, 
this represents a loss of almost 18 pct. 


110p. cit., p. 89. 
120p. cit., p. 102. 
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of the population in less than seven years. 

The famine emigration may be 
looked on as a population movement un- 
naturally postponed. 

The whole matter can be stated briefly. 
Granted the existing agrarian framework, 
the Ireland of the early 1840s was grossly 
overpopulated, and now at last, the over- 
population was reduced. 

A comparison of the censuses of 1841 
and 1851 bears this out most spectacu- 
larly. By 1851, the total population of 
Ireland had declined by 20 per cent and 
the rural population by almost 25 per 
cent. 

The cottier class had virtually disap- 
peared. The number of holdings had 
dropped from 134,000 to 36,000. And with 
the consequent easing of the pressure 
upon the land, there was a pronounced 
improvement in agriculture. In 1841, 
there had been 440,000 holdings of five 
acres or under as against 380,000 of over 
five acres. In 1851, the figures were re- 
spectively 124,000 and 428,000. Again, 
the total area cultivated had increased 
from 13,400,000 acres to 14,800,000; the 
number of persons per square mile had 
fallen from 355 to 231; and the average 
productivity had risen greatly. In short, 
the modern revolution in Irish farming 
had begun. Already, the supreme prob- 
lem of a reasonable standard of living 
was well on the way to being solved, and 
there were yet vast emigrations to come 
throughout the entire decade.** 


Tbid., p. 328. The Irish emigration and that 


from all of Europe at the time is the more 
remarkable when one considers the means 
of travel available. It was not until late 
in the Irish emigration that steamships 
came in, with the Black Ball lines, Cunard, 
etc. The greater number of the first emi- 
grants crossed in sailing vessels. 

The crossing, according to The Great 
Famine, averaged 40 days. Few of the 
vessels drew over 400 tons; they usually 
carried more than 200 persons. On one 
ship there were 36 berths for 260 persons. 
One writer notes, “about 5 per cent of all 
those who took ship perished at sea in 
one way or another, apart from the fresh 
calamities which altogether overwhelmed 
the remainder, once they landed in the new 
world.” Ports and ships were typhus- 
swept. One writer notes that there is in 
Kingston (Canada) a “great mound pre- 
served there to this day, bearing the 
legend, ‘The remains of six thousand immi- 
grants who died of ship fever... .’” 
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Ireland’s population dropped from 
8,175,000 to 6,522,000 from 1841 to 
1854, an extraordinary decline of 19.9 
per cent, one largely due to emigra- 
tion. 

The population of Eire today is less 
than half what it was 100 years ago. 
It has dropped from 6,529,000 in 1841 
to 2,894,822 in 1956. (The 1841 esti- 
mate here and the 1956 figure are the 
populations for Eire, or the 26 counties; 
the 8 million estimate for 1841 cited 
earlier was for the whole of Ireland in- 
cluding the six northern counties.) 
This drop is due not so much to a low 
fertility as to a steadily high rate of 
emigration. The government of Eire in 
its official recent survey concludes that 

emigration [has been] the principal cause 

of the decline in population during the 
past century and of the failure of the 


population to increase appreciably in re- 
cent years.’® 


Eire’s problem today is now one of 
under-population.”* 


JAPAN TODAY 


1. Population 

In 1850 during the Mejii era Japan 
had about 30 million persons. They in- 
habited her four tiny islands which have 
a total area of about 142,000 square 
miles, an area about the size of the 
state of Montana. Even then Japan was 
overpopulated, (having more people 
than the economy at the time could 


14Julius Isaac, Economics of Migration, Ox- 
ford University Press, London, 1947. 


15Reports, Commission on Emigration and 
Other Population Problems, 1948-54, Sta- 
tionery Office, Eire Government, Dublin, 
1954. 


18Ihid. The study of under-population and 
its problems was the raison d’etre for the 
Eire government survey and the resulting 
Reports. 
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support). By 1920 the country had 
55,391,000 persons. Today there are 
91 million on the same amount of land. 

With .27 per cent of the land area 
in the world (excluding the frigid 
zones), Japan has 3.5 per cent of the 
world’s total population. 


2. Agriculture 

Japan is predominantly an agricul- 
tural country, though it is also the most 
highly industrialized nation in the Far 
East. Industry is of immense impor- 
tance to Japan, providing employment 
for a considerable part of her popula- 
tion. What remains is agricultural 
Japan with a vast population pressure 
on a little land. 

In terms of the number of popula- 
tion engaged in farming, one commen- 
tator notes, “In the mid-nineteenth 
century, when Japan came into contact 
with the West, almost 80 per cent of 
the people were classed as farmers.””** In 
1950, the rural population accounted 
for 48.3 per cent of Japan’s total’® 
(compared to 12.2 per cent in the 
United States in the same year) and 
provided from 80 to 85 per cent of the 
food consumed by the Japanese. 

“In terms of capital invested and net 
value of output, agriculture is by far 
the country’s [Japan’s] leading indus- 
try,” one writer comments.” 


3. Arable Land Ratio 

Japan has 611 persons per square 
mile of area, a ratio lower than that 
existing in Belgium and the Nether- 


1™W. I. Ladejinsky, in Japan, edited by Hugh 
Borton, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1951, p. 48. 


18The Tsuneta Yano Memorial Society, Nip- 
pon, A Charted Survey of Japan. Kokusei- 
Sha, Tokyo, Japan, 1955. p. 33. 


1°Borton, op cit., p. 46. 








lands. In the ratio of persons per square 
mile of arable land, however, Japan has 
4,300 persons to be sustained by each 
acre of farm land—the highest ratio of 
any nation in the world. 

One authority comments: 


Japan now supports 3.6 times as many 
people per hectare of cropland as does 
the rest of the Far East, although her 
land is less fertile. She supports about 
seven times as many people per hectare 
of cropland as the world average and 14 
times as many as the United States. Nev- 
ertheless, she can nourish only 65-70 mil- 
lion of her 90 million people, despite 
lavish agricultural efforts. . . .*° 


4. Crop 


Japan is largely dependent on one 
basic crop: rice. Just as school children 
in Ireland and in Europe once carried 
potatoes with them as their lunch, to- 
day Japanese school children carry 
cooked rice. It has been pointed out 
that the word for “meal” and “cooked 
rice” are the same word in Japanese.” 

Japan annually gets the highest yield 
per acre of rice of any nation in the 
Far East; it is usually among the first 
three or four nations on a world basis. 
(Italy, Spain, and Peru get very high 
rice yields, though they have only a 
small amount under cultivation) .” 


20Anthony F. Zimmerman, S.V.D., S.T.D., 
“Overpopulation,” A Study of Papal Teach- 
ings on the Problem, with Special Refer- 
ence to Japan, The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D. C., 1957. 


*1Edwin O. Reischauer, The United States 
and Japan, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1950, p. 56. 


22United Nations Yearbook of Food and 
Agricultural Statistics, 1955, Vol. IX, Part 
II, Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations, Rome, 1956, Rice 
(Paddy), p. 36. 

In 1954, for example, Spain was first 
with 844.4 bushels of rice per acre, Japan 
second with 731.2, Italy third with 729, 
and Peru fourth with 615. 
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5. Size of Farms 


Only one-sixth of Japan is arable 
land. There are about 15 million acres 
available for farming and which are 
under cultivation.** This is less than 
the total farming area of the single 
state of New York. More than one- 
half of Japan, moreover, is forested 
(55 million acres of a total of 91.1 
million); a great deal of the country is 
hilly, resembling parts of New England. 


Lawrence H. Battistini in The United 
States and Asia comments: 

No scrap of land is too small to be ig- 
nored. An abandoned roadway, the tri- 
angle formed by the convergence of two 
railroad tracks, the space between the 
foundation stones of a burned-out house 
—all are used to produce their quota of 
food.** 

Even the hills are terraced with farms. 
Battistini notes: “The indefatigable 
Japanese peasants have hacked their way 
up boulder-strewn hills, leveling off 
with painstaking care pathetic yard- 
wide fields several hundred feet up the 
precipitous slopes.” And another 
writer refers to the “upsurge along the 
slopes of valleys and lowlands and the 
laborious creation of artificial ter- 
races.” 

There are six million farm families 
to cultivate 15 million acres of land, a 
fact explaining the smallness of the 
farms.”* They average about 2.5 acres. 


The size of the holdings actually cul- 
tivated shows that approximately one 
third of all households cultivate less than 


28Norton S. Ginsburg, in Japan, op. cit., p. 
36. 

24Lawrence H. Battistini, The United States 
and Asia, Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 
1955, p. 61. 


25In Nippon, op. cit., p. 72. The actual num- 
ber was 6,142,000 in 1953. Table 46, 
Number of Farms and Farm Population. 
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1.2 acres each; 33 per cent, from 1.2 to 
2.4 acres; and only 10 per cent, more 
than 5 acres. Moreover, the . . cul- 
tivated land [is] divided into approx- 
imately 100 million plots, which means 
that most Japanese farmers work on small 
plots often resembling gardens more than 
fields.*® 


6. Solution 

Commenting on the disequilibrium of 
too many people with too little land 
from an agricultural standpoint, one 
writer comments: 


. .. that agriculture was not a suf- 
ficiently profitable enterprise for most Jap- 
anese farmers, especially for tenants and 
part tenants, is further indicated by the 
fact that a Japanese farmer could count 
upon a surplus only when his holding 
was 4.5 acres, or nearly twice the theo- 
retical acreage he cultivated. Even the 
farmer’s industry and thrift cannot ob- 
viate the fact that the income of a farm 
family is the product not only of output 
per acre, but the number of acres as 
well. In Japan the output per acre is 
large compared to that of most Western 
countries but the acreage per farm is 
so small that the total income per fam- 
ily is only a fraction of that in the 
West.?” 


Almost every report or study of 
Japan, from short article to thick tome, 
begins with the striking disproportion 
between land and people. This dispro- 
portion is taken as the key to all of 
Japan’s basic problems. The first para- 
graph of a book written more than 25 
years ago on Japan begins: 

Much has been heard in recent years 
about the Pacific being the new storm 
centre of international rivalries and about 
the threat of these to world peace. There 
has been a good deal of exaggeration in 


many of the estimates of the threat, but 
in so far as they do contain any measure 


*®Ladejinsky, op. cit., p. 46. 
*"Ladejinsky, op. cit., p. 56. 
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of truth it is due to the pressure of popu- 
lation in Japan.** 
Taking a more recent book at ran- 
dom, Battistini writes: 

With the Japanese population in 1955 
exceeding 88,000,000 . . . it is no over- 
simplification to assert that the problem 
is essentially demographic. . . . How can 
these millions be sustained by the mea- 
ger resources contained in an area less 
than 150,000 square miles, only 16 per 
cent of which is arable? [The Japanese 
will] attempt to find an answer, or at 
least a partial answer, to the haunting 
demographic problem.*® 
Tragically, the Japanese have settled 

on two answers. The first was Japanese 
aggression, culminating in the Pacific 
phase of World War II, and ending in 
failure. After World War II, faced 
with the fact they had no emigration 
outlets and were barred from under- 
populated and underdeveloped areas, as 
well as with the fact that the economy 
could sustain no increase in population, 
the Japanese in 1948 passed the Eu- 
genics Protection Law which provided 
for legalized abortion operations and 
for the distribution of birth control 
devices. That this was regarded as a 
deliberate attempt to “curb population” 
by “artificial means,” may be under- 
stood from an amendment to the law in 
1952 which permitted abortion opera- 
tions for “economic reasons.” 

A private demographic bureau in the 
United States has given this report on 
the effect of the law: 

Japan ... has recorded the most spec- 
tacular birth rate decline of any nation 
in modern history; from 34.3 (births per 
1,000 persons in the population) in 1947 
to 18.5 in 1956. It is now considerably 


285W. R. Crocker, The Japanese Population 


Problem, The Coming Crisis, Macmillan, 
New York, 1931, p. 7. 


*°Battistini, Op. cit., p. 223. 
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lower than the United States birth rate 

(24.9); it equals the traditionally low 

rate of France (18.5); and it approaches 

the very low birth rate of the United 

Kingdom (16.1). ... 

The Japanese birth rate fell 46 per 
cent in only nine years. No other na- 
tion in the world has experienced such 
a sudden decline in fertility... . 

The reasons for the rapid decline in 
fertility are clear enough. Abortion and 
sterilization were, in effect, legalized in 
1948 for economic and social reasons. 
Abortion has been widely used. It has 
been estimated that there was about one 
abortion for every live birth. Contra- 
ception has also gained wider acceptance 
in Japan during the postwar period.*° 
It is my contention that the real solu- 

tion for Japan lies in emigration. To 
date, the Japanese simply have not been 
able to get out of Japan. In 1953, for 
example, a representative post-World 
War II year, only a little over 4,000 
persons were able to emigrate from 
Japan—from a population of 91 mil- 
lion!” 

The Japanese are barred from Aus- 
tralia, a country the size of the United 
States (almost 3 million miles in area) 
and having only nine and a half mil- 
lion population. Only a trickle, a 
little over 100 a year, enter Canada, 
a country larger than the United States 
with 3,845,144 square miles and only 
17.5 million population. 

They are also barred from huge areas 
like Borneo, Baffin Island, Greenland 
and the undeveloped areas of Africa. 

The Japanese are also shut out of 
such lands in the Pacific as Papua and 


3%Population Bulletin” 13 (December, 1957) 
8, published by the Population Reference 
Bureau, Inc., a private demographic group 
in Washington, D. C. 


"The Demographic Yearbook of 1955, Sta- 
tistical Office of the United Nations, New 
York, 1955, Table 4, Immigrants by Coun- 
try of Last Permanent Residence. 
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New Guinea, two underdeveloped and 
underpopulated lands jointly adminis- 
tered by Australia and the Netherlands. 
These two lands total 183,000 square 
miles—an area larger than all of Japan 
—and have only one million inhabi- 
tants. 

In addition to South America (where 
some governments have accepted a 
specified number of Japanese as immi- 
grants), there is Alaska, which needs 
added population for its development, a 
development already spurred by our 
armed forces. 

A guide published almost 20 years 
ago but with information that is still 
valid today declared: 

The total land available for farming 
and grazing in Alaska has been estimated 
at about 100,000 square miles, of which 
65,000 square miles are suitable for ag- 
riculture and 35,000 for grazing. Since 
this area is as extensive as the combined 
areas of all the North Atlantic states as 
far south as Virginia, it is potentially ca- 
pable of supporting a large population." 

CONCLUSION 

There is a striking contrast, it seems 
to this writer, between the “population 
problem” in Ireland in the 1840s and 
that in Japan today. 

Both have been predominantly agri- 
cultural countries (during the periods 
studied here); both also have been 
marked by severe population pressure 
on the land. One is a small island; the 
other four tiny islands. Both have been 
largely dependent for their basic food 
supply on one crop—the potato in Ire- 
land, rice in Japan. Both have been 
broken up into many small farms. 

Emigration from Ireland after the 
famine brought about a 19.9 per cent 


*2Merle Colby, A Guide to Alaska, Last 


American Frontier. Macmillan, New York, 
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decrease in population in 10 years at a 
time when travel was extremely diffi- 
cult. In Japan, the use of abortions has 
reduced the birth rate 46 per cent in 
ten years; it has exactly halved an 
entire generation. 

For both countries the answer to 
their population problems has lain in 
part—and, in the case of Japan, lies in 
part—in emigration to the still under- 
developed and underpopulated areas 
which have existed in the past and 
which exist on the earth today.” 


83In the interest of completeness, it must be 
pointed out that Ireland’s population fell 
also because of two factors superadded to 
the fact of emigration—late marriages and 
a high percentage of celibates. As Asians, 
it is unlikely that the Japanese will find 
these two practices appropriate to their 


culture. Emigration, then, would have 
only limited effect on population levels 
over the long run. Moreover, the Japanese 
have not hitherto shown any great interest 
in emigrating—even to their cold, northern 
island: Hokkaido. ' 


In an address to the LS.S. Conference 
at Tokyo on December 4, 1958, Tatsuki 
Sakamoto, Executive Director of the Japa- 
nese Catholic Migration Commission, esti- 
mated the yearly number of postwar emi- 
grants at less than 10,000. He declareu: 
“Reverting to the present situation of 
Japan, we cannot expect large scale emi- 
gration at present.” Absence of govern- 
mental assistance and of international con- 
cern were among the reasons cited. See 
Migration News, January-February, 1959, 
p. 23. 


Father William A. Kaschmitter, M.M. 
suggested in these pages an interesting 
proposal for leasing surplus land in this 
country to Japanese citizens who would ex- 
port the entire crop to their homeland. 
See William A. Kaschmitter, M.M., 
“Japan’s Food Problem ... and a Pro- 
posed Solution,” SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (March 
1955) pp. 105-110.—Ed. 





WOMEN IN THE WORK FORCE 


Donald J. White ° 


HIs/ Is A SMALL VOLUME whose 

impact deserves to be large. An 

analytical, lucid, well-structured 
historical review, it sets in welcome per- 
spective the continuously developing 
role of women in the work life of 
America. It employs contemporary 
sources, liberally quoted, to provide a 
full flavor of the times, with a skillful 
and careful presentation of relevant 
data to unfold an interesting and in- 
formative study in depth of the work 
of women, women who work, the de- 
mands and rewards of women’s work, 


1 Robert W. Smuts, WOMEN AND WORK 
IN AMERICA, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 180 pp. $4.50 
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and the values and attitudes affecting 
women, men and work since the late 
19th century. 

In summary terms, the big change in 
women’s work status over the last 60 to 
70 years is not, for most of them, that 
they have gone from leisure to work 
but rather that they have entered the 
labor market to work for pay in gigan- 
tic numbers almost regardless of marital 
status and this with a minimum shock 
to our social equanimity. In the 1890s 
there were some four million women, 
mostly single, in the labor force; they 
were employed principally in domestic 
service, unskilled or semi-skilled factory 
work (mainly in textile and garment 
manufacturing), farming, and school 
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teaching. But married women worked 
hard, too, at demanding, unpaid tasks 
without the assistance of modern appli- 
ances in the urban home and on the 
farm. They took in boarders, laundry, 
and sewing to supplement family in- 
comes. When disaster struck, as it did 
all too often, in the form of desertion, 
divorce or untimely death of the male 
breadwinner, they joined the unskilled 
in the labor force for a pittance. The 
same cause catapulted children into the 
grimy mill or store where they joined 
others put there by parental avarice. In 
Smuts’ vivid terms, “Snuff-chewing, 
hard - swearing, undernourished little 
girls of seven and eight worked from 
six in the morning to seven at night in 
some of the cotton mills of the South.” 
(With such blots on our escutcheon, the 
“gay nineties” hardly represented the 
millenium in the United States!) 

Even in the 1890s, however, there 
were stirrings of things to come. A 
small but vocal minority in the pro- 
fessions other than teaching and nurs- 
ing pressed for equal treatment with 
men; feminists pushed ahead for wom- 
en’s rights; there were the beginnings 
of sizeable job opportunities both light 
and attractive in the clerical and serv- 
ice areas. These were some of the forces 
helping to fashion a climate in which a 
growing number of young single wom- 
en could work for pay during the period 
between school-leaving and marriage. 
And of course there were two large 
groups of people in the country among 
whom it was not unusual for women, 
married or not, to work regularly for 
pay throughout their lives. These were 
the Negroes and the immigrant wives in 
the New England textile towns. 

But the overpowering currents to 
sweep women into the world of work 
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were long run: increasing urbanization, 
the decline of the farm population, 
technological change and medical prog- 
ress, dropping birth-rates and rising 
longevity. In a word, economic devel- 
opment provided good job opportunities 
suited to women where they could 
reach them and at the same time loos- 
ened or cut the ties that bound women 
to the household. The debate concern- 
ing women’s physiological, moral, men- 
tal and emotional fitness for the worka- 
day world went on but women went to 
work! They won the right to vote and 
made impressive gains in economic inde- 
pendence and personal freedom. World 
War I delivered almost the knockout 
punch to most of the taboos concerning 
women and work. The developing insti- 
tutional framework, legal and educa- 
tional, abetted the process. 


Married women take jobs 


The most recent change, of course, 
has involved the wholesale influx of 
married women into the labor market. 
As late as 1940 the overwhelming ma- 
jority of young women still retired from 
work when they married. But during 
World War II, and to an increasing ex- 
tent since, married women have entered 
paid employment. Again, fundamental 
forces have been at work. A greater pro- 
portion of women are marrying, and 
they are marrying earlier in life; they 
are having more children than their 
mothers; their children are nearly all 
born before they reach their late twen- 
ties. Women are working before mar- 
riage and after their children are born, 
particularly after they reach school age. 
The home appliance revolution, which 
really blossomed in the 1920s, has con- 
tinued to ease household chores. Em- 
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ployers have done their part in offering 
light, well-paid, interesting work with 
varied hours and terms, tending to suit 
a wide variety of women’s personal cir- 
cumstances. Without developing any 
more than a modest minority of career- 
minded, the married women of the 
1950s have marched off to work like 
their single counterparts of the 1890s, 
mainly for the mundane motive of earn- 
ing money they don’t absolutely have 
to have. The result is a labor force, 
flexible in character, in 1958 averaging 
over 11 million wives working mostly 
to better the economic circumstances of 
their families. In the 1890s there was 
widespread fear that women’s employ- 
ment constituted one among several 
dangerous threats to the stability and 
well-being of society and the family. 
In Smut’s view, ““Today’s acceptance of 
the married working woman suggests 
that such fears have long since been 
alleviated.” 

It is an open question whether events 
will sustain the wisdom of such accept- 


ance. It may well depend upon how 
far the revolution in women’s work 
goes. Today, most of the nation’s work- 
ing wives seem to have no strong inter- 
nal commitment to work. They value 
their family role far above their role in 
the labor force. They are having more 
children and, in general, are staying 
home to care for them in the pre-school 
years. Stressing as it does “the causes 
rather than the momentous consequen- 
ces of changes in women’s work,” 
Smut’s study rightly eschews making 
predictions of future developments, al- 
though properly and happily it does 
raise at the close many of the provoca- 
tive questions on which research is bad- 
ly needed, e.g., at what age (and under 
what circumstances) is the welfare of 
children endangered by their mother’s 
absence from the home? Without ques- 
tion, this book makes a major contribu- 
tion to our understanding of human re- 
sources and provides a base from which 
we may view the future with consider- 
able insight. 





ADVISORY 


Joseph Shister . 


The experience of state advisory 
councils under the American unemploy- 
ment insurance system has been master- 
fully described and analyzed by a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Social Order. The 
author surveys thoroughly the experi- 
ence in 15 states, including those with 





SHARED GOVERNMENT IN EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY. By Joseph M. Becker, 
S.J. Columbia University Press, New York, 
512 pp. $7.50 
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The reviewer is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 


the more effective councils (such as 
Wisconsin and New Hampshire, for ex- 
ample) and those with the more long- 
lived councils (such as New York and 
Massachusetts, for instance). His con- 
clusion: The effectiveness of the coun- 
cils has varied between states and with- 
in the same state over time. And he 
analyzes in cogent terms the various 
factors which have determined the de- 
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gree of effectiveness of the councils. 

While the factors involved are many 

and varied, 
. . . the factor which chiefly determines 
a council’s effectiveness is the quality of 
the membership. A council with the right 
members can be effective even in unfavor- 
able circumstances, while a council with- 
out the right members cannot be effective 
in any circumstances. 

In this work, as in his earlier volume 
on unemployment insurance, The Prob- 
lem of Abuse in Unemployment Bene- 
fits, Father Becker has proven himself 
to be a scholar of the first rank. His 
thoroughness, his objectivity, his logic- 
ally impeccable analysis, and his ingenu- 
ity in handling empirical material — all 
these characteristics mark his efforts as 
social science research at its best. 

So much for the “purely technical 
aspects” of Father Becker’s work. But 
the author has not been content to 
limit his intellectual horizons to “purely 
technical pursuits.” He has attempted 
to cast the problem of advisory coun- 
cils in the broader and more philosoph- 
ical context of political organization. 
This, to my mind, is as it should be. 
For not only does such an approach 
give the study a meaningful focus; 
more important, it provides a frame- 
work into which can be “fed back” 
the empirical findings on relevant spe- 
cific topics. And with enough such 
“feedbacks,” based on studies of the 
same high order as the present one, we 
can eventually have a more constructive 
theory of political organization. 

Father Becker opts for the prin- 
ciple of “subsidiarity” in the political 
realm. Describing his principle, he 
states 

... that a higher unit of society should 
not undertake to perform functions which 
can be handled as well by a lower unit 
but rather should offer help where neces- 
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sary to enable the lower unit to function 
to full capacity. The principle carries the 
crucial implication that decision making 
should be shared as widely as possible. 


This reviewer shares the author’s phil- 
osophical predilections in that context. 
Whether “‘subsidiarity” is a more felici- 
tous term than “group polity,” the 
term preferred by this reviewer, is a 
moot point. But whatever the nomen- 
clature, the substantive content of the 
principle dictates that, short of group 
decision-making in American society, 
the alternative over the long pull is a 
highly centralized and quasi-authori- 
tarian state. Small wonder, therefore, 
that John Maurice Clark has so co- 
gently referred to such group decision- 
making at this juncture in American 
historical development as “the alterna- 
tive to serfdom.” 


Group polity essential 


But granting the desirability of the 
“group polity,” the crucial question 
still remains: Is it feasible in America? 
Father Becker, quite properly, does not 
address himself to this broad question; 
after all, it does not fall within the 
purview of his study. By implication, 
however, he has shed some light on the 
problem. For in commenting on the 
effectiveness of advisory councils, he 
states: “‘ . . . although it must be ad- 
mitted that effective councils are not 
easy to achieve, it is safe to say that 
they are possible.” Of course, advisory 
councils are merely one aspect of the 
““group polity’—and far from being 
among the most important at that. But 
Father Becker’s masterful study has 
shown how the various other dimen- 
sions of the political structure should 
be studied and analyzed if we are intent 
on knowing just exactly what obstacles 
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we confront in attempting to develop 
an effective “group polity.” For short 
of a thorough and unbiased understand- 
ing of these obstacles, we cannot map 
out a “group polity” which will effect- 
ively meet the ever-growing political 
and economic demands of American 


society. And failure at this effort does 
not carry with it another chance at 
success in quick order. For failure here 
will spell “serfdom,” as Clark has em- 
phasized; and “‘serfdom” does not en- 
compass the concept of a sporting 
chance. 





DIALECTICAL 


Jean-lves Calvez, S.J. ° 


AN AUSTRIAN BY BIRTH and long- 
time head of the Collegium Russicum 
in Rome, Father Gustave Wetter, S.J., 
has devoted himself to the study of 
Soviet philosophy for more than 15 
years. His remarkable scholarship first 
won general attention when he pub- 
lished I] materialismo dialetico sovietico 
in 1948; few competent works on dia- 
lectical materialism and Soviet phil- 
osophy were available at that time. 

The present Dialectical Materialism 
has been translated for English-speak- 
ing readers from the 1956 German edi- 
tion. It is not, however, quite the 
same book, since the author has again 
thoroughly revised his presentation and 
supplemented it with recent material. 
His concern is not so much with the 
original thought of the founders of 
Marxism as with today’s developments 
within that particular school of Marx- 
ist thinking which can be termed Soviet 
dialectical materialism. In this field 
Father Wetter’s book is the most com- 
prehensive study to date, no other 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM: A His- 
torical and Systematic Survey of Philos- 
ophy in the Soviet Union. By Gustave A. 
Wetter, S.J. Translated from the German 
by Peter Heath. Praeger, New York, 609 
pp. $10 
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Pére Calvez is the author of La Pensée de 
Karl Marx (Editions du Seuil, 1956) which 
won the Prix de l'Academie d’Entraide et 
d’Education Sociales. 

Western scholar having achieved the 
same erudite knowledge of the bulk of 
Soviet philosophical literature either 
in book form, or specialized periodicals, 
or Soviet philosophical debates. This 
English edition includes contemporary 
discussions which have followed Stalin’s 
death. 

Although he is mainly concerned 
with the presentation of Soviet phil- 
osophy in the form of a “system,” the 
author first provides a very enlightened 
account of the history of dialectical 
materialism. Even for the founders, 
Marx and Engels, whose doctrines are 
more briefly stated, the author offers 
a few new clarifications. Particularly 
noteworthy are the remarks made about 
the general philosophical climate which 
gave rise to Marxism, about August von 
Cieszkowski’s theory on the coming 
“age of action,” about the relationship 
between positivism and Marxism, pri- 
marily in the case of Frederick Engels, 
and about the origins of the Dialectics 
of Nature as opposed to a “philosophy 
of nature.” 

Nine of the 11 chapters of the his- 
torical portion of the volume deal with 
the 19th century origins and the 20th 
century pre-revolutionary developments 
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of Russian Marxism. Of special inter- 
est is the contrast between the notori- 
ously opposed currents of Mechanism 
(Bukharin, Axel’rod) and Menchevik 
idealism with special insistance on dia- 
lectics (Deborin), polarities which 
have never been reconciled except in 
the stale compromise achieved in the 
1930s under Stalin’s influence (or as 
announced by Stalin). This compro- 
mise has given rise to a “scholastic” 
form of Marxism, the school with 
which the author is mainly concerned 
in the systematic part of his book. He 
describes first the Soviet conception of 
“philosophy,” the Soviet ideas about the 
relationship of philosophy with the par- 
ticular sciences and its relationship with 
politics (the “partisan” character of 
philosophy). He next outlines the con- 
tent of the most popular concepts: 
matter, motion, space, time, dialectics, 
categories of appearance, essence, law, 
causality, finality, necessity, conting- 
ency, form and content. An important 
chapter is devoted to the relation be- 
tween these various concepts and their 
system, dialectical materialism, and the 
modern sciences, a most relevant prob- 
lem since Marxism presents itself as a 
scientific doctrine, even as “‘science” as 
such. And since the discussion has so 
far been mainly a consideration of the 
concepts used by philosophy for the 
description of “reality,” material and 
social, Father Wetter concludes his 
book with an examination of the main 
items of the Soviet debates on the 
knowledge of such reality (the dia- 
lectical materialist theory of knowledge, 
logic both formal and dialectical). 


The problem of dialectics is indeed 
at the core of these philosophical de- 
velopments and of the discussions ac- 
companying them, At times the author 
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sees in the permanence of dialectics in 
Soviet philosophical thinking a faint 
light of hope for the reappearance of 
original, non-dogmatic, non-partisan 
thought. This may indeed have some 
foundation, if one remembers the pre- 
Marxist and pre-Soviet tradition of phil- 
osophical and theological Hegelianism, 
so important in 19th century Russia 
and so native to Russian thought. It 
is, nevertheless, difficult to overlook 
the fact that an invasion of positivism 
and scientism—through Marxism—has 
radically altered this pattern of develop- 
ment. ‘Dialectical materialism” has 
taken the shape of a formal contradic- 
tion, because it is in effect a dogmatic, 
classical materialism. In the presence of 
such a philosophical deadlock—not to 
speak of the political conformism im- 
posed upon Soviet philosophical think- 
ing through Stalin’s influence in the 
field—and of the persistence of the 
main features of that situation, one can 
only endorse the author’s formula “‘that 
in present-day Soviet philosophy there 
is very little left of real dialectics, and 
that it consists rather, of a materialistic 
evolutionism, decked out in dialectical 
terminology.” 


One omission in this study is, per- 
haps unfairly, to be regretted. By the 
author’s explicit intention, the book 
treats only of dialectical materialism, as 
distinct from historical materialism and 
from Soviet sociological and _ political 
thinking. To a certain extent this ab- 
straction is justified for pedagogical 
purposes. One cannot help thinking, 
however, that an account of Soviet his- 
torical and sociological thinking (for 
instance of the theory of revolution and 
of post-revolutionary society) would 
suggest an explanation of the disap- 
pearance of “‘real dialectics” and give 
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the reason why dialectical terminology, 
still in use today, looks so much like the 
unassimilable heritage of a by-gone 
past, of the pre-revolutionary times 
when leaps and contradictions still 
meant something in Marxist thought. 


CONGRESS AND THE CHALLENGE OF 
BIG GOVERNMENT. By Oscar Kraines. 
Bookman, New York, 129 pp., $3 

CONGRESS AND THE AMERICAN TRA- 
DITION. By James Burnham. Regnery, 
Chicago, x, 363 pp., $6.50 
About the only thing that these two 

volumes have in common is the fact that 

both concern themselves with Congress. 

The Kraines book presents monographs on 

the first two “comprehensive Congress- 

ional investigations into administration.” 

The first of these was that of the Cockrell 

Committee from 1885 to 1887, and the sec- 

ond was the Dockery-Cockrell Commission 

from 1893 to 1895. Both essays are well 
done and excellently documented. Since 
these two investigations were distinctly 
early-day “Hoover Commissions,” the mon- 

ographs have real interest and make a 

noteworthy contribution to the history of 

administrative institutions. 

The Burnham book, by way of contrast, 
is current in coverage and definitely con- 
troversial. It is divided into three parts 
—the theory of American government, Con- 
gress today, and the future of Congress. 
While the approach is distinctly that of a 
confirmed conservative, there is little to 
offend anyone (although much with which 
many will disagree) and much to cause 
everybody to pause for a moment and con- 
sider just where we stand with our “tradi- 
tional” representative government a decade 
past mid-century. In our modern govern- 
ment organization the author includes the 
usual three branches plus a fourth, the 
permanent bureaucracy, and a fifth, the or- 
ganized lobbies. 

In the governmental structure itself the 
men who made our Constitution tried to 
form a government that “would be neither 
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Fortunately, the author alludes to this 
basic fact. The reader will certainly 
look forward with the greatest interest 
to a continuation of Father Wetter’s 
present work which might well be an 
explicit study of historical materialism. 


too strong for the liberties of the people 
nor too weak to maintain its own exist- 
ence.” In this structure, Burnham believes 
the Founding Fathers intended to place 
our representative national legislature, 
Congress, first in power. 

In support of his thesis that Congress 
has fallen from this position of primacy and 
appears destined not to regain it, the author 
presents a picture detailing the development 
of the bureaucracy, the ascendancy of the 
executive, and the decline of certain Con- 
gressional powers such as that of conduct- 
ing investigations. While Burnham pleads 
for “reformation” within Congress, it is 
obvious that he regards the outcome (the 
virtual demise of Congress) as all but 
certain. His concluding sentence points up 
his pessimism. “Is it really true that men 
can learn the value of liberty only by 
losing it?” 

PauL C. BARTHOLOMEW 
University of Notre Dame 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LABOR. By 
Joseph G. Rayback. Macmillan, New 
York. 459 pp. $6 

THE A. F. OF L. FROM THE DEATH 
OF GOMPERS TO THE MERGER. By 
Philip Taft. Harper, New York. 499 
pp. $7.50 


The publisher’s information sheet gives 
several reasons why Dr. Rayback has 
added another history of American Labor 
to the growing collection. One reason 
was “to correct an all too general im- 
pression that there were no workingmen 
in America until some vague period in the 
19th century when the factory system be- 
gan, and that there was no labor move- 
ment in American life until after the Civil 
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War.” If such an impression is really 
abroad, this book should correct it. There 
is a great deal of detail about labor in the 
18th and early 19th centuries. The treat- 
ment of major developments in organized 
labor from the Civil War to the present is 
sketchy. 


The absence of notes makes a book 
easier to read but presents distinct dis- 
advantages. Many statements make one 
anxious to know Dr. Rayback’s source; 
there is no way of checking. The book 
offers a fresh point of view on some 
familiar historical problems. Many read- 
ers may be surprised at the price and 
wage controls which existed from time to 
time in many of the colonies. There is 
a hint that the Republican Party’s interest 
in the abolition of slavery was not as ideo- 
logical as is generally believed. Discussing 
the “Molly Maguires,” Dr. Rayback brings 
into sharp focus the fallacies in the case 
presented against them. His statement that 
Gompers was never a Socialist is a novel 
suggestion. It had been commonly accepted 
that he was at least in sympathy with the 
Socialists in his early years but later re- 
jected them completely. Dr. Rayback’s 
judgment of the IWW is a bit more be- 


nign than that accorded them by most 
historians. 
The book has a surprising number of 


more or less minor inaccuracies. However, 
it is an interesting book, packed with in- 
formation. Rayback obviously wanted to 
keep the book moderate in size. To ac- 
complish this he had to give us only the 
briefest treatment of some very important 
events in labor history. 

In The A. F. of L. from the Death of 
Gompers to the Merger Professor Taft 
put a magnifying glass on a very eventful 
30 year period of labor history. He sticks 
with commendable tenacity to his topic, the 
A. F. of L., and is never drawn into a 
lengthy discussion of labor affairs not di- 
rectly related to the Federation. This 
volume, along with the earlier one, The 
A. F. of L. in the Time of Gompers, 
probably will be for some time to come the 
classic work on the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The many lengthy quotations from cor- 
respondence, Executive Council minutes 
and Convention proceedings, while perhaps 
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necessary for proper documentation, make 
the book a bit wearisome in places. Yet 
Taft has avoided a mere recital of facts. 
He does not hesitate to make some rather 
blunt comments. For example, he says that 
Charlton Ogburn’s advice to the Executive 
Council on suspending the C. I. O. unions 
was careless advice and “its solicitation 
can only be explained by a paralysis of 
intelligence.” 

The topical arrangement of the chapters 
makes it possible to follow the A. F. of L.’s 
policy in a single area of interest through- 
out the 30 year period. In one of the 
closing chapters Taft gives an excellent 
summary of the Federation’s record on 
Negro workers in the labor movement. 

STEPHEN F, Latcurorp, S.J. 
St. Joseph’s College 

Institute of Industrial Relations 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS IN THE 
DEMOCRATIC CREED. By Ursula M. 
von Eckardt. Praeger, New York, xvi, 
414 pp., $4.50 


The problem of this book — to show 
not only the roots of the right of all men 
to the pursuit of happiness, but particularly 
the meaning which this right had for 
Thomas Jefferson — is specific enough and 
it whets the initial interest of the reader. 
But so many authors have their names 
dropped in the effort to establish parallel 
or parental ideas with those of Jefferson 
that the book, I submit, bogs down badly. 
Too many are treated sparsely; even 
lengthy accounts tend to be blurred through 
over-analysis. 

The most rewarding section of the book 
is the analysis from a variety of Jefferson’s 
writings of what he included within the 
ambit of the right to pursue happiness. 
According to the author, it included not 
only the right to life and liberty, but many 
more freedoms including the following: 
the pursuit of physical well being, the 
right to work for oneself, and to spend 
acquisitions as he wishes, the right to 
free public education and to the free cir- 
culation of books aad newspapers. But it 
does not include the right to property, 
which was so cardinal with John Locke. 
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The conclusion is stated: 
Thus the right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness is a maximum right including the 
rights to life and liberty and, indeed all 
other human rights, since happiness is the 
end of all human endeavor. 


In one of his letters, Cicero wrote that 
he was able to write more clearly than 
usual because he had budgeted his time to 
write briefly. This thought frequently 
crossed my mind as I read through the 
extended and even the briefer analyses of 
numerous writers whose ideas Jefferson 
may have incorporated, modified or re- 
jected. A briefer book clinging closely to 
the quite sharply delineated problem might 
have been more rewarding to its readers. 
As it is, a reading of this book cannot be 
recommended as a way to pursue happiness. 

JamEs L. Burke, S.J. 
Loyola House 
Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN THEORY OF CHURCH 
AND STATE. By Loren P. Beth. Uni- 
versity of Florida Press, Gainesville, 
183 pp., $4.50 


The prime purpose of this little book is 
to present a practical and theoretical frame- 
work for a consideration of the ever-recur- 
ring problems of church and state. Funda- 
mentally, the author favors an extreme 
form of separation and quite consistently, 
if not convincingly, builds his case on this 
premise. Initially, he is concerned to find 
out what separation really is, and secondly, 
to vindicate it as the principle best calcu- 
lated to serve the interests of American ci- 
tizens. 

The first four chapters contain interesting 
and perceptive insights into the historical 
and philosophical background of contem- 
porary problems. For example, the colon- 
ists are said to have learned all they could 
about church-state relations from England 
by 1776, since that country had not ad- 
vanced beyond a narrow toleration for dis- 
senters from the state church. In the early 
colonial period the great contribution to 
religious liberty was made by Roger Wil- 
liams who was the first to maintain in 
theory and in practice a complete separa- 
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tion of church and state. According to the 
author, it is “obvious that then as now the 
religiously indifferent are more tolerant 
than the fervent believers.” On the con- 
trary, it can be cogently argued and per- 
suasively demonstrated that skepticism and 
religious indifference are apt to engender 
selfishness, disregard for others and bitter 
intolerance. Deep-rooted religious faith is 
more likely to lead to respect for the dig- 
nity and liberty of every man—whether be- 
liever or unbeliever. 


Dr. Beth frankly favors the view that the 
First Amendment does not assume the 
Christian character of the nation but en- 
shrines the principle of strict separation of 
church and state. He finds support for this 
position in: 1. evidence that Madison ac- 
cepted the Baptist concept that religion has 
no relation to the social order; 2. the 
deism of the influential leaders; 3. the 
secularism of the masses; 4. rationalism; 
5. provisions of the Tripoli Treaty. 


The last three chapters provide a poli- 
tical analysis of such vexing issues as reli- 
gion in public schools, government aid to 
parochial: schools, Sunday legislation, etc., 
and propose a theory of church and state 
designed to minimize if not to eliminate 
conflict. Since clashes between the two 
most often hinge on where their mutual 
boundaries shall be set and who shall draw 
them, the author maintains that the decision 
in such cases rightfully belongs to the 
state. The reason is that, as compared with 
all other particular and voluntary organi- 
zations, including the church, the state 
alone is universal. This, of course, denies or 
ignores the basic facts of God as Creator 
and man as creature, obliged to ‘acknowl- 
edge his essential dependence by appropri- 
ate religious activity. 

The rigid separation advocated by Dr. 
Beth usually proceeds from a secularist 
philosophy with its presumed impartiality 
and freedom frem particular religious pre- 
jucices. But is it not merely the no more 
desirable antithesis of the religious estab- 
lishment it so deplores? 

A clearer title to fairness belongs to the 
defenders of a flexible interpretation of 
“separation” which does not rule out on a 
priort grounds all government aid to reli- 
gion, but is open to accommodations in 





areas such as education, health and welfare 
where both church and state are involved. 
Dr. Beth has stated his theory carefully 

and should succeed in his avowed purpose 
of stimulating discussion rather than end- 
ing it. 

Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J. 

Maryville College 

Saint Louis, Missouri 


THE ROOSEVELT REVOLUTION. By 
Mario Einaudi. Harcourt Brace, New 
York, x, 372 pp. $5.95 
With Eisenhower the Roosevelt revolu- 

tion came to an end, and— 

“Thus the twenty years from 1932 to 1952 
were quickly written off, as far as most 
of their domestic implications were con- 
cerned. Few important epochs in the life 
of great nations have faded away more 
completely from the mind of those whose 
business it is to keep track of the course 
of history. Few have made a more super- 
ficial impression on the consciousness of 
peoples.” 

So writes Professor Einaudi, who proceeds 

quite unpretentiously to show why the 

failures of the people and the historians 
to remember F.D.R., the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal, particularly the great man 
who initiated these stupendous changes in 

America, constitutes a most shocking mis- 

representation of history. 

What caused the neglect of this astonish- 
ing passage of American history would 
necessitate another very interesting and al- 
most necessary volume. Professor Einaudi 
does not probe this aspect of the matter. 
His main concern was to record an amaz- 
ing historical movement with, in his own 
words, these objectives : 

“Essentially, the Roosevelt Revolution is 

seen, in the first place, as an effort to 

re-establish the sense of community in a 

free industrial society and to come to 

terms with its requirements, and, in the 
second place, as the most important at- 
tempt in the twentieth century to affirm 
the validity and the central role of the po- 
litical instruments of democracy in facing 
the crisis of our times. While democracy 
was being routed all over the world by the 
totalitarians and the technicians, it tri- 
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umphed in the United States. Those who 
proclaim their attachment to democracy 
ought to consider how this was done.” 
This reviewer believes that the author 
has eminently accomplished his objectives, 
and has written a valuable and informa- 
tive study. It is hoped, too, that this book 
will encourage others to venture into this 
area of social and economic research. Cer- 
tainly, America’s destiny will be much bet- 
ter understood when the current trend of 
animosity, bitterness and downright hatred 
for the Roosevelt era abates. Of course, the 
so-called “moderates,” who characteristic- 
ally downgrade F. D. R., as well as the 
fence-straddlers and compromisers will 
rush to join the chorus of opposition to 
Einaudi’s interpretation of the “revolution.” 
Natural law thinkers and those who respect 
social justice will be particularly impressed 
by the evaluations which the author has 
placed on the social, political and economic 
changes of those years, especially the New 
Deal, viewed in terms of the general wel- 
fare and the principle of the common good. 
MaTTHEW M. McMaAnon, 
St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa 


INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS. By John 
R. Commons. University of Wisconsin 
Press, Madison, 2 vols. xiii, 921 pp., 
$1.75 each 
First published by Macmillan in 1934 and 

now republished as a paperback by the 

University of Wisconsin, this is John R. 

Commons’ major theoretical work. 

It was written after 50 years of amazingly 
diversified activity in federal and state gov- 
ernments, in labor and management organi- 
zations, and in the university. 

In this work Commons was attempting, 
as he says, “to work out a system of 
thought that should give due weight to all 
economic theories, modified by my own ex- 
perience.” 

Erected on the foundation of Commons’ 
first theoretical effort of a decade previous 
(Legal Foundations of Capitalism, cf. 
SOCIAL ORDER, Oct., 1957, p. 383), Institu- 
tional Economics is essentially an effort to 
bring economic theory as it existed at that 
time an elegant structure of subtle 
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reasoning but based on the simplified as- 
sumptions that human behavior was always 
rational and individual . .. into a closer 
correspondence with the complexities of 
the real world. 

Commons felt that the weakest aspect of 
contemporary theory was its assumption 
that individual action was the key to 
understanding economic events, as Com- 
mons was convinced that collective action 
was both more typical and more decisive. 
One of his definitions of “institutional eco- 
nomics” was simply “collective action in 
control of individual action” (pp. 1 and 


842). 


Commons’ criticisms of the economic 
theory of his time and his proposals for 
improving it have proved sound, on the 
whole. His insights, though not his pecu- 
liar terminology, have been incorporated 
into modern theory and developed further. 
Much of this book is, therefore, primarily 
of historical interest: in it one can follow 
the always fascinating process whereby a 
fine mind discovers the hidden assumptions 
of accepted theory and painfully but suc- 
cessfully constructs a more adequate theory. 

JosepH M. Becker, S.J. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF COM- 
MUNIST CHINA: An Appraisal of the 
First Five Years of Industrialization. By 
Choh-Ming Li. University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 259 
pp., $7.50 
The recent and impressive economic 

statistics released by Communist China 

have caused many observers to speculate 
whether she will become a really great 
agricultural and industrial nation, and what 
is the significance of her boast that she 
will surpass Great Britain in certain areas 
of production in the near future. Against 
this background, the publication of Dr. 

Choh-Ming Li’s Economic Development of 

Communist China is both timely and vital. 
While statistical information on China 

had been fragmentary and inconsistent dur- 

ing the pre-Communist period, under the 

Communist regime and until 1954 a na- 

tional statistical system was non-existent. 

For these reasons alone, an analysis of 
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Communist China’s economic statistics with 
a view toward discovering their real sig- 
nificance and inner consistency is no mean 
task. Dr. Li not only dug and sifted 
through huge mounds of information, the 
source materials of his study, but he drew 
upon a rich and varied experience in 
Chinese economic matters. The end product 
of his labors is an unbiased and objective 
evaluation of Communist China’s progress 
during the years 1952 to 1957. 

The author points out that the rate of 
industrial growth has been exaggerated 
both by double accounting, arising from 
the gross concept applied for the compu- 
tation of the industrial value product and 
by the arbitrary and upward pricing of 
new manufactured goods. The same tend- 
ency has been found in the calculation of 
the rate of agricultural growth. 

Besides the inflated statistics pointed 
out by the author, two other factors, which 
are generally known to have contributed 
to Communist China’s economic growth, 
ought to be mentioned here. The first 
factor is the existence of heavy industry 
in Manchuria built up by the Japanese, plus 
the existing light industry established along 


the coast by Western investors and Chinese 


entrepreneurs. Had it not been for these 
pre-existing industries, Communist China 
would have had no foundation on which 
to base her industrial drive and would have 
had no source of capital derived from in- 
dustrial profit to aid her growth. The 
second factor is the traditional habit of the 
Chinese rural people of hoarding food 
grains, a habit which usually resulted in 
a crop report reflecting a yield lower than 
actually was the case. Through confisca- 
tory measures, the Communist regime put 
an end to hoarding; thus there was an 
apparent increase in agricultural produc 
tion. These factors, however, will not be 
reflected significantly in current and future 
five-year plans. 

The future rate of economic growth of 
Communist China will be determined main 
ly by the amount of investment and the pro- 
ductivity of her people. The author has 
thrown a great deal of light on this sub- 
ject. As far as investment is concerned, 
Dr. Li states: “For two years out of the 
five of the Plan, note issue played an im- 
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portant part in financing the fixed capital 
formation. Amortization payments on So- 
viet borrowing have been rapidly mounting 
since 1954, and the over-all international 
deficit was growing in 1956 and 1957.” This 
indicates that the investment 
will tend to meet obstacles. Concerning 
the Chinese people’s productivity, Dr. Li 
says: “Per capita consumption of food, 
clothing, and house services had _ steadily 
declined throughout the five year period.” 
In spite of the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment’s appeal to the people to endure 
hardships, we wonder how a badly fed, 
badly clothed, and badly housed person can 
improve his productivity. 


source of 


Communist China is in a revolutionary 
and transitional stage, probing about with 
frequent changes in policy to achieve her 
goal. Any unqualified evaluation of her 
economic performance may turn out to be 
fruitless as a long term appraisal. Yet 
most observers are eager to learn whether 
a positive high rate of growth under a 
ruthlessly controlled economy will be pos- 
sible for a prolonged period of time. Dr. 
Li’s searching analysis, the 48 tables in the 
text and the 36 tables in the appendix, 


many of which he reconstructed from in- 
complete official sources (tables, I might 
add, which include an estimate of bank note 
issue, a fact which the Communist author- 
ities strive to keep secret) will provide the 


reader with a workable yardstick for 
evaluating the results of Communist 
China’s economic operations as well as 
with an authoritative basis for studies 
of her future progress. 
CHANG Kra-NGAu 
Loyola University, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE STATUS SEEKERS. By Vance Pack- 
ard, McKay, New York, 376 pp., $4.50 
The author of The Hidden Persuaders 

brings together in less than 400 pages find- 

ings made by American sociologists about 
contemporary class symbols and strivings. 

In addition, he incorporates the fruits of 

eight personal “investigations” and num- 

erous discussions with leaders of local com- 
munities. 
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While partially flavored by an attitude 
of feigned surprise at the obvious, the book 
is laced with provocative information. 
Catholics, for instance, will discover that 
while spiritually they may be Semites, 
socially they are Baptists: the breakdown 
of Catholics in the various social classes 
parallels that of the Protestant denomina- 
tion. 


Mr. Packard understandably thought he 
must give some theme to his popularization. 
He chooses to measure his findings against 
an ideal of a classless society, which he 
assumes is part of the American dream. 
The unsatisfactory results of this effort are 
another disturbing indication that the social 
sciences are supplying us with more in- 
formation than we can presently manage. 
The problem of what it all means, of 
course, is not peculiarly Mr. Packard’s. 

Chapters are devoted to the status as- 
pects of housing, jobs, corporate structure, 
sex, friendship, clubs, religion, political 
affiliation, education, and social behavior. 
Consideration is also given the special 
problems of Jews, and the tendency of 
society to establish “a diploma elite.” 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY SYSTEM. By 
Sister Frances Jerome Woods, C.D.P. 
Harper, New York, xxi, 567 pp., $6.50 
The family as a social system is the 

theme of this splendid Catholic addition to 

the Harper Social Science Series. In- 
tended primarily for college use, this com- 
prehensive study relates the American fam- 
ily at each stage of its life cycle to other 
major social systems — church, state, econ- 
omy and school. The mature interdisciplin- 
ary approach means that the treatment will 
be extensive, synoptic and frequently tenta- 
tive in its conclusions rather than apodictic. 


In another recent work, Cultural Values 
of American Ethnic Groups ( Harper, 
1956), Sister Jerome had already shown 
how careful empirical investigation can be 
reported with both scientific precision and 
felicity of phrases. In the present work the 
talents of the highly professional modern 
educator are clearly evidenced by the inte- 
gral use of end-of-chapter summaries, con- 
vincing contemporary examples, nuclear 
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discussion topics, concise academic termin- 
ology cushioned by informal paraphrasing, 
annotated bibliographies, case studies, 
tables, cross-references and careful docu- 
mentation. Despite the strict adherence 
to pedagogical paraphernalia and protocol 
the text runs along smoothly and even joy- 
ously. This is an amiable, scholarly, com- 
prehensive text. 

Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J. 

Saint Louis University 


FAMILY AND CLASS DYNAMICS IN 
MENTAL ILLNESS. By Jerome K. Myers 
and Bertram H. Roberts, Wiley, New 
York, 295 pp., $6.95 


This report is a companion volume to 
Hollingshead and Redlich’s Social Class 
and Mental Illness, dealing with the inter- 
relationships between social stratification 
and mental illness in a New England ur- 
ban community. Concentrating on 50 cases 
displaying schizophrenic or psychoneurotic 
disorders, drawn from lower middle and 
lower social classes, the researchers in- 
vestigated two questions: Are social and 


psychological factors in the development ot 
psychiatric illness related to a patient’s po 
sition in the social structure of American 
society? Is mobility in the social class 
structure associated with the development 
of psychiatric illness? 

Their findings suggest that a comprehen 
sive understanding of psychiatric illnesses 
in American society needs to include social 
class variable. In other words, organic, in- 
trapsychic, and interpersonal factors alone 
are not sufficient to explain the develop- 
ment of the mental illnesses studied. The 
authors contend that mental illness has a 
“multi-dimensional causal pattern” and that 
human behavior is a complex process that 
can be viewed simultaneously from several 
points of view. 

Although they are careful to underline 
the exploratory nature of their study, sug- 
gesting that its results should be regarded 
as hypotheses for future research, the sci- 
entific skill they displayed in carrying out 
their task, together with their competent 
grasp of pertinent available literature, marks 
their contribution as highly significant. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J]. 


Letters 


Protest 

I would like to register a squawk ot 
protest at the latest expression of the 
editor’s love affair with American capital- 
ism. 

In “Social Action in the American En- 
vironment” in the September issue, Father 
Duff concludes again that we have achieved 
in this country “a tolerable order of jus- 
tice.” 

Since the editor is a scholar and an 
honest man, he immediately reminds him- 
self and the reader, in a footnote, that there 
is another view of such matters. He quotes 
Michael Harrington to the effect that “at 
least 40 million, perhaps closer to 60 mil- 
lion people, are living at or below the level 

. which the WPA provided to unmarried 
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workers during the depression period of the 
1930's.” 

But just as quickly he dismisses this 
bad news with a reference to another opti- 
mist, Victor Ferkiss, who has neatly cata- 
logued these 40 to 60 million as “the aged, 
the unskilled, the migratory worker, the 
non-white minorities, and those living in 
depressed areas.’’ And over them all the in- 
scription is written, “A social rather than 
an economic problem.” 

Frankly, the distinction between social 
and economic escapes me. And still less am 
I able to understand how such a distinc- 
tion, even if it were valid, could give the 
editor or Ferkiss or us any 
consolation. But mostly it seems to me that 
no economy should be described as “a good 
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economy,” (as the editor quotes Sumner 
Slichter as describing it), which cannot 
provide decently for such a large portion 
of those who must live, or die, under its 
flag. 

3y comparison with the poor of India or 
China, our poor might be considered to be 
well off. But that is not a valid comparison 
or a valid standard by which to judge our 
economy, much less to judge how “tolerable 
an order of justice we have achieved in our 
society.” 

St. Paul had some sharp, perceptive 
things to say about the fallacy of compar- 
ing ourselves with others. He said we 
must compare ourselves with ourselves, 
that is, what we have been given with 
what we have done with it. The man who 
was given ten talents was expected to pro- 
duce ten more. If he had produced five 
more, I doubt somehow if the king would 
have patted him on the head and allowed 
as how that was after all a “tolerable” per- 
formance. 

To a Christian it seems to me that even 
one million miserable people, or one hun- 
dred, constitute an intolerable situation. 
Father Duff dismisses 40 to 60 million alto- 
gether too lightly. They may have “jarred” 
his “complacency,” but they failed to move 
it. 

This reference, piled on top of the ode to 
a classless society in the January issue, re- 
minded me of a recent conversation with a 
newspaper publisher with whom I had just 
been trying to negotiate a decent wage for 
some grossly underpaid reporters who were 
neither aged, unskilled, migratory, non- 
white, nor living in a depressed area. We 
were alone together for a moment and he 
spoke frankly. He said, “John, I long ago 
learned what life is all about. It’s the old 
struggle of the haves against the have-nots. 
And I’m a have.” 

Life is perhaps more than that. But to 
deny, in effect, that the struggle is an im- 
portant element of life, or that in this 
struggle right here in our grand and glo- 
rious America millions of God’s children 
are still being ground into the dirt — this 
may be honest on the editor’s part, but it 
is certainly not scholarly. 

Joun C. Cort 


Boston, Mass. 
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SOCIAL ORDER FUND 


Albeit, the library of our College was 
never able to pay for its subscription, we 
have been receiving until quite recently 
your excellent periodical SocraAL ORDER. 
Since we enjoyed reading it, we were dis- 
appointed when the delivery stopped, no 
doubt due to some administrative difficul- 
ties. 


We hope that you will be able to smooth 
out these obstacles and that you will con- 
tinue being as generous in the future as you 
were in the past, enabling our 800 college 
students and their teachers to have the 
valuable information contained in SocraL 
ORDER. 


Louis M. Kuyraars, S.]. 
San Dharma College 
Jogjakarta, Indonesia 


Gifts, such as those from Mr. Francis L. 
Burke of Red Bank, N. J. and Mr. Thomas 
Starshak of Chicago, enable us to answer 
appeals for such free subscriptions—Ed. 





ARE YOU AN 
UNPUBLISHED 
AUTHOR? 


If you have a book length manvu- 
script you would like to have pub- 
lished, our editorial staff will be 
glad to consider it. Our program 
has launched many new writers. 
Submit your work for free evalua- 
tion and further information. We 
consider all types of material: fic- 
tion, poetry, juveniles, religious 
books, scholarly works, social sci- 
ence and psychology manuscripts. 


GREENWICH 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Attention: Mr. Thurston 
489 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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What are they talking about? 


A REMARKABLE JOURNAL ..... Msgr. Francis J. Lally 
INTENSELY STIMULATING ........... Dorothy Day 
FIRST-RATE IN EVERY WAY....... Paul Marx, O.S.B. 
| WOULDN’T BE WITHOUT IT..... Thomas O’Connor 


SOCIAL ORDER, of course! The magazine devoted to discussion of socio- 
economic questions - - - - unique in this country! 


Among the contributors are: Gustave Gundlach, S.J., Goetz Briefs, James Collins, 

Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., John L. Thomas, S.J., Victor Ferkiss, Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., 

John LaFarge, S.J., Thomas P. Neill, Philip S. Land, $.J., Edward Duff, S.J., Leo C. 

Brown, S.J., Msgr. George G. Higgins, John F. Cronin, $.S., Kenneth Boulding, Michael 
P. Fogarty, Gerald Schnepp, S.M. 


A few subjects covered are: Religion in America; Catholicism, Subject of Research; 

Social Web of Marriage; Ecumenical Social Thought; Inside the Family Today; Verdict 

on MRA; Unionized Small Plants; Christian Humanism and Marriage; Social Encyclicals 

and Liberal Ethics; Law Reform; Family Allowances; Economic Theory and Social 
Policy; Message of Quadragesimo Anno Today. 


Order bound back-volumes to keep up with this outstanding journal. 
A limited supply now on hand, at $6 each, bound in black buckram 
ALA No. 1 binding. 


owe meme mene ewe nnns FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY ......-----eecenne 
SOCIAL ORDER 3908 Westminster PI., Saint Louis 8, Mo., U. S. A. 
Please send bound volumes of SOCIAL ORDER as checked: 1951 O 1952 O 
1953 O 1954 O 1955 O 1956 O 1957 O 1958 O 

Also enter me as a current Name eoracceneracsccssencces 

subscriber at $4 for one (Please print) 


year O $7 for 2 years 0 
$9 for 3 years 0 


Payment enclosed O (brings Street ey eee es 
an extra issue) 
Bill me 0 i0y,, meri SO oe eee 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
343 8 FrestTt st 
ANN ARBOR MICH 
5823 000 00 











Msgr. George b. Higgins 


(Director, Social Action Dept., N.C.W.C.) 
Writes in “The Yardstick”’: 


“SOCIAL ORDER is literally unique in the field of Catholic journalism 
in the United States. It is the only Catholic magazine of general 
circulation (as distinct from the professional journals of the so-called 
learned societies in the field of economics and sociology) which is devoted 
exclusively to the application of Christian social principles to the 
problems of the day. 


From every point of view SOCIAL ORDER is a credit to American 
Catholicism. Its editor, Father Edward Duff, S.J., is not only a first-rate 
scholar, with a splendid academic background in the social sciences, but 
also a highly competent journalist. He has an instinctive flair for good 
writing and the native ability, reinforced by extensive reading and 
traveling, to sift the wheat from the chaff and to put out a magazine 
which is always up to the minute in content and style but never 
superficial or merely ephemeral. 


Father Duff and his associates deserve the wholehearted backing and 
support of the entire Catholic community in the United States. Un- 
fortunately, however, they are not receiving this support at the present 
time. The circulation of socIAL ORDER is less than 5,000—a mere drop 
in the bucket when you stop to consider that there are almost 40 mil- 
lion Catholics in the United States. Surely there is no reason why this 
figure of 5,000 cannot be doubled within the near future. 


Why not enter into the spirit of Catholic Press Month and take 
out a subscription right away or, at the latest, by the end of February. 
The address of sOcIAL ORDER is as follows: 3908 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri. The annual subscription rate, by the way, is only 
$4.00 per year, which is certainly very reasonable by today’s inflationary 
standards and could, I suppose, be cited as an indication that Father 
Duff, though a hard-headed journalist, is a soft-hearted economist or 
cost accountant.” 











